O COME LET US ADORE HIM! 
Christians—young and old—kneel at the Manger and thank God 
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Good Will to Men 


In Chicago Tony Galante sold news- 
papers at Adams and LaSalle streets 
for 48 years, with only seven days’ 
absence from his post. Three of his four 
children he sent through college. John, 
13, is to have his chance too when he 
finishes high school. 

Last month Tony took a night off to 
go to a dinner at the LaSalle Hotel. 
It was Tony’s dinner, tendered by mil- 
lionaires, judges, newspaper editors. 
They have been buying papers from 
Tony for years. 

The banquet was a success from start 
to finish. It drew an overflow crowd of 
friends who paid tribute to a “swell 
fellow, a loyal friend, and a man to 
be counted on.” 

“It’s nice,” said Tony, “to get your 
flowers while you’re alive.” 


In Philadelphia a Negro truck driver, 
Fred Banks, was stricken with polio- 
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myelitis. He was brought home, par- 
alyzed from the waist down. For 23 
years he had been delivering coal in 
the Main Line neighborhood. 

When he got home from the hospital 
he started worrying. His employer told 
him that he was still on the payroll. 
But his wife would have to give up her 
job to stay home and nurse him. It 
would be pretty tough meeting monthly | 
payments on the home they had bought. 

Truck driver Banks wasn’t the only 
one worrying. People to whom he had 
faithfully brought coal were consider- 
ing his problems. “We just decided that 
something had to be done for Fred,” 
said one of them. “He never let us 
down. We who have been served by 
this splendid fellow think he is a credit 
to his race and deserving of help.” ! 

So the “Fred Banks Fund” was es- 
tablished, to pay off the mortgage and 
help out an honest friend. 
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Somebody is wrong 

General Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
quoted in an interview in Chicago as 
saying that “there will be no mass star- 
vation in Germany while the American 
army is there.” 

“Utterly ridiculous” is the report that 
several hundred thousand Germans 
will starve unless private assistance is 
added to what the army is providing, 
said a “war department spokesman fa- 
miliar with the situation in Germany,” 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune of Dec. 2. 

Says Dr. S. C. Michelfelder, Lu- 
theran representative in Geneva, 
Switzerland, “I see a tragedy unfold- 
ing which will exceed even the tragedy 
of the war itself. Three or four times 
as many people will die of starvation 
and cold and beatings and other bar- 
baric cruelties this winter than died in 
the war itself, unless there is an im- 
mediate change in the attitude of the 
United Nations who are now the vic- 
tors.” 

See “It Can’t? It is Happening” on 
page 12. 


Clergy protest 

In an Associated Press story from 
Frankfort, Germany, it is stated that 
the council of the Evangelical Church 
in Germany has entered a formal pro- 
test to the Inter-Allied Control Coun- 
cil, charging injustices in the de- 
Nazification program. 

“This campaign, as we see it in the 
American zone, will not exterminate 
Hitlerism,” the clergymen said. “In- 
deed, danger exists that Hitlerism will 
win new adherents.” Clergymen and 
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laymen feel that the American policy 
is “resentful of the church’s position 
as a defender of rights, and suspicious 
of the church as an educational force,” 
said the AP report. 


Danger ahead 

“Germany, and with it Europe, is 
skidding into the abyss,” said Dorothy 
Thompson in her syndicated newspaper 
column early this month. “Six years of 
war, indescribable destruction, and the 
lunatic Potsdam policies which have 
added to the disintegration inherited 
from the collapse of the Nazi regime, 
have done their work.” 

From Vienna, says Miss Thompson, 
come reports that in the Russian zone 
in Germany no one has had food ex- 
cept dried peas, bread, and a little oil, 
in six months. Infant mortality is ap- 
proaching 100 percent. 

“America must send food for all chil- 
dren, wherever they may be,” con- 
cludes Miss Thompson, “even if we 
have to ration ourselves. The United 
States, in addition to UNRRA, must 
set up its own services, under men who 
can be trusted not to play power games 
with the staff of life, but give to the 
starving in allied and enemy lands— 
children first. The world’s richest coun- 
try, the only one which has increased 
its diet during war years, will, if we 
do not cease our callous indifference. 
become the most unloved nation among 
the children of men.” 


Bibles by plane | 

Thirty-five hundred pounds of Ger- 
man Bibles were flown recently from 
Geneva, Switzerland, to prisoners of 
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war in Italy. Twenty-five field com- 
munion sets were made available by 
the National Lutheran Council for Ger- 
man chaplains serving with the prison- 
ers. 

- Col. Frank Brown, ULC eee 
came to Geneva by Army plane.\ In 
the picture above are: Dr. Stewart 
Herman, Col. Brown, Olivier Beguin, 
and Dr. S. C. Michelfelder. 


First clothing comes 

First package of clothing received at 
the Easton (Pa.) Processing and Stor- 
age Co., central warehouse for Lu- 
theran World Relief’s current appeal for 
two million tons of clothing and bed- 
ding, was from Mrs. E. G. Acker, 
Setauket, N. Y. 

Delivery of the 15-pound carton of 
miscellaneous clothing at Easton came 
two days after Mrs. Acker heard her 
pastor, the Rev. Theodore G. Kuehner, 
Port Jefferson Church (ALC), urge 
the congregation to “get behind the 
drive for relief of European suffering” 
and “waste no time in mailing pack- 
ages to the Easton warehouse.” 

For months Mrs. Acker had been 
gathering clothing she and her husband 
and the children could do without this 
winter. So “when our pastor gave us 
the ‘green light,’” she told the News 
Bureau, “it meant only tieing up and 
mailing the carton.” 
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Dr. Ylvisaker overseas 

Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker, director of the 
National Lutheran Council’s Service 
Commission and president of the U. S. 
Chaplains’ Association of the Army and 
Navy, is touring Europe to confer with 
chaplains. He went as a correspondent 
for the Army and Navy Chaplain. 

As director of the Lutheran Service 
Commission since its formation (1941), 
Dr. Ylvisaker has developed for the 
church the most extensive Protestant 
war service. Still operating are fifty 
service centers—including Honolulu, 
Paris, Manila, and Chungking. 


World Council gets Rockefeller million 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has given 
the World Council of Churches 
$1,000,000. Half of it is for Christian 
education and publications in Europe. 
The other half may be applied toward 
the program of the Commission for 
World Council Service, constituting the 
American office of the Council’s De- 
partment of Reconstruction and Inter- 
Church Aid. 


Archbishop of Canterbury presents the Lam- 
beth Cross to Bishop Eivind Berggrav of Nor- 
way. The bishop received a great ovation in 
London for his heroic action during Nazi oc- 
cupation of his country. 


Individuals come first 

Work with individuals is more im- 
portant than taking part in broad so- 
cial reforms, Dr. Chester A. McPheet- 
ers of Detroit told an evangelism con- 
ference of the Philadelphia Federation 
of Churches on Dec. 3. 

He said that the church of today has 
become more interested in causes than 
in people. “This has affected our 
preaching and our religious practices. 

“The focus of the modern church has 
been upon great social objectives, when 
actually we must build a new social 
order by bringing about changes in the 
lives of individuals.” 

The statement by Dr. McPheeters, a 
Methodist clergyman, is identical with 
the traditional Lutheran position re- 
garding social change. A similar state- 
ment was made at the Church Federa- 
tion conference by Dr. Peter Marshall, 
Presbyterian pastor in Washington. 

“If we, as individuals, try to make 
right conditions between ourselves and 
the people we come in contact with, we 
are doing our part toward building a 
better world order,” said Dr. Marshall. 

The Philadelphia conference was one 
of 50 being held in various sections of 
the country by the department of 
evangelism of the Federal Council of 
Churches. Dr. Jesse W. Bader, secre- 
tary of the department, asserted at the 
conference that for the “first time since 
1850 the churches have been able to 
show an increase in membership dur- 
ing wartime. Right now 52 percent of 
the U. S. population are members of 
some church, the largest number on 
record. We plan to make next year the 
biggest year for evangelism that the 
church has ever known.” 


Farm youth goes to church 
From 25 to 50 percent of those at- 
tending church in country congrega- 
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tions are under 20 years of age, in com- 
parison with about 5 percent of this 
age group in city churches. This was 
asserted at an Institute on the Rural 
Church held in Allentown, Pa., Nov. 
27, by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
board of missions. 

The number of young people present 
should influence pastors to preach sim- 
ple and graphic sermons. “Children’s 
Church” should be provided wherever 
possible. 

The institute was also informed that 
rural congregations are reverent, per- 
haps more so than the urban. How- 
ever, only from 25 to 30 percent of the 
rural church members can understand 
the liturgy. Periods for explanation of 
the Service were recommended. 


Trailer convoy for the Gospel 

Into rural areas where there are no 
churches five trailer trucks may soon 
be going. A $25,000 fund for such work 
among migrant agricultural workers is 
being sought by the Home Missions 
Council. | 

Each mobile unit is to be equipped 
with a worship center, motion picture 
projector, and lending library. 


Going high church 

An increased interest in ritual is 
“one of the major movements in the 
Church today,” announces the Federal 
Council department of research. There 
is a growing desire to recover elements 
in the Christian heritage which were 
discarded by many Protestants at the 
time of the Reformation. 

Rising cultural level in America is | 
also considered part of the explanation — 
for more interest in liturgy. In a period | 
of personal and social turmoil, people 
seek the “abiding and eternal,” and 
therefore value the solemnity of the 
Church’s historic worship. 
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of warfare,” 


These pictures illustrate how church services are being conducted in war-ravaged areas of 


Europe. 


One shows ruined Lutheran church in Ostheim, Alsace. 


The second shows the church 


replaced by an army barracks donated by the World Council of Churches. A parish worker who 


conducts religious education services lives in rear of barracks. 


Religious News Service 


Regarding conscription 

Before any action is taken on the 
question of peacetime military train- 
ing, a civilian commission should be 
appointed to make a survey of all as- 
pects of national defense, declared the 
executive committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches at its meeting in 
November. 

The commission should have tech- 
nical advisers from the military serv- 
ices and other governmental branches, 
and should make recommendations 
consistent with the desire of the nation 
to seek security through international 
co-operation. 

“We are living in an age of un- 
precedented revolution in the means 
the committee report 


states. “Recourse to war in this era of 
atomic bombs, radar and supersonic 
‘flight offers to nations only the pros- 


pect of mutual extermination. 
-must to save themselves win peace. The 


Men 


prevention of war is the only sure de- 
fense:. .. 

“In the present world situation the 
quest for security by unilateral action 
must give way to common efforts to- 


_ ward security and justice for all peo- 


ples. Military policies in all nations 
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must be evaluated in terms of this fun- 
damental principle. We oppose uni- 
lateral action by any nation to main- 
tain a vast naval and military estab- 
lishment... . 

“We strongly oppose the adoption at 
this time by the United States of com- 
pulsory peace-time military training 
before it has undertaken, through in- 
ternational agreement and action, to 
make such training unnecessary. The 
peaceful settlement of international 
differences requires an approach rest- 
ing upon a genuine desire for co-opera- 
tion on the part of all nations rather 
than upon the pre-eminence of our own 
military might.” 


Pensions 

Declining rates of interest on in- 
vested funds are creating a problem 
for church pension systems, it was re- 
ported at the Church Pensions Confer- 
ence in New York on Nov. 29. Average 
earnings on investments of 23 church 
pension organizations were 3.5 percent 
in the past year. 

These _ organizations paid out 
$14,928,828 to 43,053 beneficiaries dur- 
ing the year. Total endowments and 
other funds administered by the pen- 
sion agencies are $245,038,844. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Support 

Believe it or not, the British Labour 
Party has just begun an educational 
campaign to win the solid support of 
organized labor. The British Labour 
Party, strangely enough, draws _ its 
main support from the small-business 
man, small-home owner, professional 
and white collar groups, with a smat- 
tering of nobility. Hardly a half of or- 
ganized labor voted for the Labour 
Party in the recent election, and the 
allegiance of all of them is precarious; 
their rank-and-file has continued to be 
tolerant and questioning. 

Now the Labour Party intends to use 
all the varied resources of posters, 
charts, booklets, pamphlets, lectures 
and advertising to sell itself to the rest 
of the citizen body, but particularly to 
labor. These are needed to put over 
the socialist program of the party, the 
nationalist schemes, and especially to 
offset the present power of large prop- 
erty owners and the moneyed interests. 
Most of-all is the need to convince the 
public that the continued system of 
controls is not caused by “a socialist 
taste for totalitarianism.” 


Sweden: 


Gunnar Myrdal, Minister of Com- 
merce for Sweden, sets forth his coun- 
try’s attitude toward the problems of 
employment as follows:—“We believe 
that wherever private industry achieves 
its proper ends it should be permitted 
to continue functioning. These ends 
are full employment and efficiency 
production at fair wages and costs. 
When this does not exist, the Govern- 
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ment must step in and nationalize the 
offending industry or improve it 
through co-operatives or other means. 
In each case a specific law must be 
passed by Parliament.” 

This individual action is intended to 
prevent wholesale interference and 
sweeping changes. In the meantime, 
says Mr. Myrdal, “we have found we 
can move wages up a bit, without en- 
dangering price levels.” In this adjust- 
ment labor has concurred unreservedly 
with government, having been willing 
not only to join in freezing wages dur- 
ing wartime but also during the pres- 
ent reconversion. The Swedish Com- 
munist Party endorses the program. 


Palestine 

The Histadrut, Palestine’s federation 
of labor, is pushing a vigorous co- 
operative program, by which it pro- 
poses to help new settlements and out- 
lying villages to “a truly equitable 
community life.” This is also recog- 
nized as a contribution to a higher 
standard of living for the surrounding 
Arab population, and one that is openly 
and gratefully accepted by the Arab 
peasant masses who suffer sorely from 
the neglect of their overlords. 


But the project takes more money — 


than the Histadrut has to spend. Con- 
sequently a national labor committee 


for Palestine in the U.S.A. has just | 
begun a drive for $3,000,000 to be for- 


warded to Histadrut to advance its plan. 
In a convention of 3,000 delegates, rep- 


resenting 1,000,000 members of labor | 
and fraternal organizations in the U.S. | 
and Canada, the drive got a good start. 
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Off the market 

Withdrawal recently of 326,000 Ger- 
man prisoners of war and 25,000 Italian 
prisoners from the labor market in the 
U. S. had the advantage of not pre- 
cipitating an unemployment problem. 
It opens just that many jobs to those 
who want to work, though the jobs 
may not be in the higher wage brackets. 

To these prisoners of war there is 
credited a total of over 10,000,000 man- 
days of work each month in agriculture, 
industry and for the Army and Navy. 


Fuel 

Europe’s prime need, surpassing even 
food, is coal, or its equivalent in pro- 
ducing heat and power. The increase 
of food depends upon coal, as Switzer- 
land is discovering, though its summer 
crops were better than usual. Swiss 
labor is realizing that for their im- 
mediate welfare Swiss factories must 
have coal. 

Holland’s workmen are unwillingly 
idle because Russians removed Ruhr 
and Saar coal to their occupation zone 
in East Germany. These workmen find 
that action hard to understand, because 
the near-by Silesian coal fields have 
always supplied that territory. But 


Russia says that the Silesian coal lies 
‘in Poland, and cannot be drawn on for 
‘East Germany, 


though it is being 
shipped into Russia in large quantities. 
In the meantime Dutch factories are 


‘idle. French labor is resentful because 


'France’s natural source of coal is war- 


ruined, and her wheels of industry are 
stalled. Spain has no coal to take the 
place of her reduced water power. 
Italy is in the same state, but looks to 
uNnRRA to see her through. 


Wages 
Among confusions of the present 


~ auto industry-labor impasse, it might 
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be helpful to have several things made 
clear. If the statement is correct, that 
the Government is only asking employ- 
ers to raise wages 30 percent above the 
rates of Jan. 1, 1941, then that seems 
already to have been accomplished. 
According to Labor Bureau figures, 
average hourly wage rates rose from 
95 cents in Jan. 1941 to $1.25 in Aug. 
1945, a rise of 30.1 percent. 

If the rate of $1.20 (a slight regres- 
sion since August) is to be taken as a 
new point of departure, that would in- 
crease the average to $1.56 hourly, 
which would greatly overtop the Gov- 
ernment’s original request. Further 
figures of the Labor Bureau indicate 
that hourly wages “have risen more 
rapidly during the war than the change 
in man-hour output. ... In 24 non- 
durable manufactures, hourly rates of 
pay (Jan. 1, 1941-Aug. 1, 1945) rose 
46.6 percent, while output per worker 
declined in the same period.” 


Chaplains 

The Church of Scotland is consider- 
ing the project of full-time “industrial” 
chaplains. The request comes from one 
of the 250 already operating on a par- 
tial or full-time basis. The Rev. Stew- 
art Thomson, who makes the plea, 
hopes “the chaplains would be given 
the opportunity to work on actual in- 
dustrial production, and to share the 
experiences of the workers as fully as 
military chaplains shared the experi- 
ences of troops.” 

The chaplain further thinks that it 
would be “a great misfortune” if the 
chaplains were suspected to be “tools 
for employers or agitators for work- 
ers.” Such a balance of impartial judg- 
ment and service would be difficult to 
maintain, but it would be worth at- 
tempting. 
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New Windsor 

Fifty miles northwest of Washington 
is the little town of New Windsor, Md., 
where a new kind of history is being 
written. On a shaded hillside stand a 
group of buildings, one of them 100 
years old, once used as a small church 
college. Now these buildings are 
achieving their destiny by being the 
collection center for food and clothing 
in the nation-wide relief program of 
the Church of the Brethren and lately 
of the United Church Relief. 

Here are largely volunteer workers 
who have paid their own travel ex- 
penses from homes as far away as In- 
diana and Kansas and who put in long 
hours to bale clothing and pack food- 
stuffs. They are builders of the peace. 


"Including This Baby?" 

A Church of the Brethren represen- 
tative, back from Europe, told of a 
visit with an army general to dev- 
astated areas. The general commented, 
as I have the story, when seeing some 
specially sad sights, “They deserve it. 
They brought it on themselves.” But 
the American churchman’ quickly 
asked, “Including that baby?” This 
government. of ours has to break the 
bottleneck which makes feeding and 
clothing of former enemies impossible. 


A Sample : 

The Church of the Brethren is one 
of the smaller American communions, 
but they have erected a standard to 
which all good men may repair. Here’s 
a sample. .. . 80,000 bushels of wheat 
have gone from New Windsor to Hol- 
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land. . . . 89,000 yards of cloth have 


been cut and made into undergarments © 


for Greek children. . 
for Russian relief. . . . 45,000 cotton 
garments for the Philippines. . . . Car- 
loads of canned goods, put up in local 
communities over the country, have 
been assembled at New Windsor and 
shipped abroad. . . . An electric shoe 
repair shop is being installed. 


The Heifers 

My special interest was our old 
friend, “The Heifer Project.” Of these, 
866 have already been corralled at New 
Windsor, tested and shipped. Roger 
Roop’s farm is the cattle “embarkation 
point” where 120 are now waiting to 
go. Holland, Belgium, France and 
Greece have received these cattle. Or- 
phanages, hospitals and TB sanitaria 
in France and Belgium have profited 
by the gift... . The Catholic Rural Life 
Conference is co-operating officially. 


. . 2,200 layettes 


The Church of the Brethren is fur- | 


nishing the attendants for the cattle 
boats of UNRRA. Already 400 men 
have made trips. A Lutheran layman 


of Washington was among the volun- — 


teers this week. 


Paris Press 

The Paris Post on October 31 carried 
this story, “150 American expatriates, 
all smug with expectant motherhood, 
have ankled down the gangplank at 
La Havre, rolling their big eyes at first 


sight of the country that will be their | 


new home. But instead of oh-ing and 
ah-ing, they have been lifting their 
soft noses and moo-ing.” 
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New Church School Literature to be Prepared 


By ARTHUR H. GETZ 


New materials for parish education 
will soon be available to the congre- 
gations of the United Lutheran Church. 
After three days of continuous meet- 
ings, at which the whole program of 
parish education was reviewed, the 
ULC Parish and Church School Board 
on Dec. 3-5 took initial steps in prepa- 


tation of considerable new literature.- 


Items to which immediate attention is 

to be devoted include: 

1. New textbooks for weekday schools, 
particularly schools conducted on, re- 
leased time. 

2. Two new young people’s electives. 

3. Three new textbooks in the adult 
field. 

4. Writing of two new leadership edu- 
cation texts. 

5. Production of texts for the beginner 
and senior departments of the Chris- 
tian Growth Series for use by Oct. 
1947. 

6. Preparation of new materials for 
catechetical instruction. 

Much of this material is scheduled 
for appearance during 1946. All of it 
is additional to the production of cur- 
lrent and on-going materials. 
| Reports presented by secretaries of 


field responsibilities for 1946, as fol- 
lows: Western district, the Rev. Arthur 


H. Getz; central, Dr. Earl S. Rudisill; 


southern, the Rev. Erwin S. Spees; 
eastern, Miss Eleanor M. Stelzner; gen- 
eral assignment, the Rev. William S. 
Avery. 

In keeping with the effort to render 
a constantly growing service, members 
of the field work staff will experiment 
with new patterns of field work during 
1946, attempting when possible to spénd 
several days in a given locality to 
make a more extensive contribution 
to local programs of parish education. 


ULC College Enrollments 
Increase 31 Per Cent 


A gain of 31 percent in registration 
at'14 colleges of the United. Lutheran 
Church was reported at the meeting of 
the Board of Education, Washington, 
Dec. 4-5. This figure is still 50 percent 
below the peak enrollments of 1939. 
Civilian students in 14 colleges total 
3,620; 2,198 of them are women. 

Increasing enrollments help solve 
serious financial problems with which 
colleges have struggled during the war. 

The Board of Education at its De- 


ithe Board indicated that extensive 
/ progress had been made in parish edu- 
cation during the past year. Significant 
‘gains in the leadership program were 
made in the following synods: Canada, 
Central Pennsylvania, Florida, Illinois, 
Iowa, Manitoba, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, and Vir- 
ginia. Many other synods showed some 
- gain. 
The Board assigned secretaries to 


cember meeting heard the report of a 
special committee on reorganization of 
theological education in the United Lu- 
theran Church. The committee will 
meet with presidents of all ULC semi- 
naries on Jan. 3. Proposals will be 
framed for submission to the ULC Ex- 
ecutive Board. Plans for a graduate 
theological seminary will also be con- 
sidered at a future meeting with pres- 
idents of all Lutheran seminaries. 
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lt Can’t? it is Happening Here! 


By PAUL C. EMPIE 


Peace on Earth? Not Yet. Here is an Accusation to Stir Anyone 
Who Wants to Settle Down Into Easy-going Self-satisfaction 


ARE YOU ONE of those many Chris- 
tians who got squarely behind the 
“war effort” only after a preliminary 
twinge of conscience? One of those 
who, after a quick look over your 
shoulder at the conscientious ob- 
jector, said loudly that “after all, the 
thing’s gone too far for us to stop now. 
The only thing to do is fight the war 
out, and then use Christian means to 
see that it doesn’t happen again. That’s 
the time for the Church to raise its 
voice and act!” 

Well, if so, the war’s over. This is 
the time. Right now. 

Of course the war isn’t really over. 
Not even the shooting has stopped. 
Censorship and “military security” no 
longer prevent facts from reaching us 
which make us uncomfortably aware 
that the aggression, cruelty, imperial- 
ism, and deceit still going on can no 
longer have a convenient “Axis” tag 
pinned on them. We begin to wonder 
whether we are not about to see a 
showdown fight in the United Nations 
to determine whether the Christian 
Church shall have the slightest chance 
to make her voice heard and her in- 
fluence felt in the shaping of the post- 
war world. 

Certainly she shall not if certain ele- 
ments can prevent it. Subtly but vig- 
orously, these non-Christian people 
have been entrenching themselves in 
civil authority and in public opinion. 
Christians hear things which shock 
them, read words which horrify them, 
look on with a sense of outraged frus- 
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tration, and wonder why someone 
doesn’t do something about it! 


Out OF THE TREMENDOUS volume of 
pictures, news stories, and personal ac- 
counts of misery, starvation, brutality, 


‘and murder, let’s just list a few which 


should and do cause many a good cit- 
izen to lie awake at night: 

. . Reports from Geneva tell us that 
more people will die in the first year of 
peace than died in the last year of the 
war; that in Central Europe infant mor- 
tality is often 90 percent; that babies at 
birth average four pounds and live three 
months; that every well-informed person 
over there knows it, but no one is willing 
to accept responsibility for it. 

. When an issue of Life magazine 
pickired suffering German children and 
refugees, one woman wrote in, “I gloated 
over them... .” 

. An Associated Press photographer 
who took pictures of the piled corpses in 
every German concentration camp from 
Buchenwald to Dachau, also photographed 
German war prisoners used for slave labor 
in France and remarked, “The only dif- 
ference I can see between these men and 
those corpses is that here they’re still 
breathing.” Other accounts stated that the 
average weight of German prisoners in 
some camps was 101 pounds, and that 
many thousands would shortly die. 

. In commenting about the 1,500 calo- 
ries allotted daily to German civilians, one 
official pointed out that it was enough to 
keep a man alive only if he stayed in bed 
all day. General Montgomery was quoted 
as fearing he would be unable to con- 


tinue the weekly ration of 2% pounds of — 


potatoes until the next crop should be 
harvested. 


. A special House committee return- 


ing from Europe to report to Congress 
bluntly concluded, “If a ‘hard peace’ re- 
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BERLIN NOW. Flimsy cabins have been built where ruins of fine residences have been cleared 
away. In some of these shacks as many as !6 people live in a single room. Hundreds of thousands 
have no shelter at all, and live in cellars or in the parks as winter begins. Most of the population 


is dependent upon Allied relief. 


quires the elimination of eight or ten mil- 
lions of Germans, it would be much more 
humane to eliminate them at once.” 

.... The New York Times quoted one 
of our outstanding combat generals as as- 
serting, “My friend, we fought the Revolu- 
tionary War to establish the rights of man. 
We fought the Civil War to free the 
slaves. We fought this war to lose for 
‘humanity what we won in the other two 
wars.” The same article revealed that 
“because Army officers . . . will obey or- 
‘ders and keep their mouths shut, they 
‘are frequently forced to assume respon- 
sibility publicly for measures taken in 
occupied Germany that they did not in- 
‘itiate ... (and) that they privately con- 
demn as un-American.” 

, ... A dispatch from Stockholm told 
of Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians 
‘who attempted suicide in preference to 
_ forced deportation to Russia. 
| |.,.A refugee pastor from Pomerania 
‘wrote the following eye-witness account: 


| December 19, 1945 


“We had to leave our homes within ten 
minutes, and without any preparations. 
We were prevented from eating before we 
left, nor were we allowed to pack the 
most essential luggage. We had been told 
that we could take 20 kg. with us. When 
we tried to do so, they prevented us by 
beating us with the butt end of rifles and 
with sticks. My seventy-year-old father 
fainted under this treatment. 

Some of us were without overcoats and 
without provisions. We had to leave those 
members of our families behind who hap- 
pened to be away from home. Under such 
conditions we reached the station. In the 
train we were exposed to plundering and 
robberies of Poles and Russians, who car- 
ried away whole pieces of luggage. These 
robberies were ruthlessly carried out; lit- 
tle children in their perambulators and sick 
people were trampled upon. Two women 
were raped in the lavatory by three Rus- 
sians. 

In B .... we had to wait on the platform 
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from 10 p. mM. until the next afternoon, 
when we boarded another train. All this 
time we had nothing to eat. During the 
night, we were shunted on to a line which 
was not in use, and were exposed all the 


time to gangs of Polish marauders. One . 


coach after another was robbed. We had 
to suffer the worst physical ill-treatment. 
No regard was paid ‘to the children and 
the sick; all pieces of luggage were thrown 
out of the train. 

Then they took our overcoats, shoes, 
stockings, and in some cases even our 
trousers and coats. Women were chased 
out of the train, some of them naked, 
others only in their shirts and drawers, 
and then they were raped. Shirts and 
coats were taken away even from small 
children. Finally, towards morning, the 
train reached S . . ., where we had to 
change. We arrived there barefooted, 
scantily clad, beaten and outraged.” 

.... Shortly before the war’s end, Dr. 
Frank Laubach declared, “One feels a 
sickening sense that the boys dying in the 
war are being sold down the river. Only 
Italy, Germany, and Japan must end their 
imperialism; the allied governments are 
increasing their areas of empire at the 
expense of their enemies. The war is de- 
ciding only who can be imperialists. The 
same old power politics will continue.” 


AND SO ONE COULD Go on. It wouldn’t 
be quite so bad if our leaders tried to 
deny these things. The damnable thing 
about it is that instead they try to jus- 
tify them. Then, as though to intim- 
idate any who would raise their voices 
in protest and extend their hands in 
loving aid, they proclaim their stern 
opposition to any soft-hearted and 
weak-minded sympathy. “These Ger- 
mans are tasting their own medicine: 
let them ‘stew in their own juice.’ That 
was the trouble after the last war— 
well-meaning but misguided groups 
were kind and easy with them, and 
they thought we were ‘suckers’! That’s 
what encouraged them to fight again. 
This time, leave it to us; we’ll fix them, 
and we don’t want the Church to butt 
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in!” What a monstrous distortion, to 
blame Christian decency for the fruits 
of devilish lust for power! 

Let’s face it—there are many nations 
and groups within nations now sitting 


firmly in the saddle who are on the 


one hand greedy for the spoils of war — 


and on the other hand determined to 
have their “pound of flesh”! The point 
is, are Christians by silent acceptance 
going to share the guilt of this global 
double-cross? Is it for this that mil- 
lions fought in a war that was to “lib- 
erate” the human race from tyranny 
and slavery? Can we possibly wash 
our hands and Ueclare ourselves in- 
nocent of this blood, unless we try to 
do something about it? 


Now 1s THE TIME. It is happening 
here. It’s too bad we made so much 
money out of the war. Sacrifice should 
have made us poor; instead, prosperity 
made us cheap. The worst thing Hitler 
could have done to our generation was 


not the killing of pastors or the de-_ 


struction of church buildings. Far more 
deadly was his ability to twist and warp 
and scar our souls. It seems that he 
made a pretty good start. 

Can we learn from the soul-searing 
experience of the German Church? 
After all, its leaders should know 
something about it! Listen to the mes- 
sage of the Treysa Conference: 


“Today we confess that long before God 


spoke to us in His wrath He tried to reach 
us with His word of love; but we did not 
listen... . Long before the mock order of 
the ‘Reich’ broke down, justice had been 
perverted. Long before men were mur- 
dered people had become mere numbers, 
and therefore nothing; and he whose own 


life is nothing does not have much dif- | 


ficulty in destroying life. He who despises 
love will not fight for the rights of others, | 


and he does not care about men being 
seduced, nor does he hear the cries of 
their torture. He lives and talks as if 
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these things were not happening. He shies 
away from his responsibility—as both 
Christians and non-Christians did. He tries 
to hide behind the commands of man in 
order to escape the judgments of God. 
This lie has become our death. Fear of 
suffering has brought about our bound- 
less suffering.” 


Is there a single line in the above that 
eannot apply to Christians in America 
today? 


WHEN SOME OF US went to Washing- 
ton to inquire about the possibilities of 
getting aid to war victims in Europe 
ineligible for UNRRA supplies, espe- 
cially Finland and Germany, we were 
told that while under certain conditions 
we could help the former country) we 
could not assist German nationals, ‘for 
it was contrary to policy which was not 
likely to be changed until public opinion 
warrants it. At that moment it was 
felt that public opinion would not stand 
for additional help to German nationals, 
regardless of the misery of innocent 
women and children. The reasons 
given were three: 


1. They are our enemies; they brought 
on a terrible war, and deserve no 
help. 

2. Additional food to furnish all with 

a diet capable of maintaining life 

would mean further rationing. 

| Americans will not ration them- 

_ selves to aid Germans. 

3. The big problem is distribution in 

' Europe. It would mean keeping 

| many men there, and the use of 
equipment on a tremendous scale, 
slowing down the return of our boys 
from Europe. Americans won’t stand 
for it! 

Those who take the measure of the 
'voters in our nation say we are re- 
_ vengeful, selfish, and cruel. Are we to 
| plead guilty? 


December 19, 1945 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE ANSWER. It is not 
simple or easy. It is an answer that 
must be given in deeds, not just words. 
Christians in America must act! They 
must contact government authorities 
and their representatives in Congress 
to demand: 

1. That the policies governing the new 
order in Europe and Asia be made a 
matter of public record in full de- 
tail, in order that their moral and 
ethical implications may be evident 
to every citizen. 

2. That representatives institute moves 
to amend the regulations of UNRRA 
so that aid can be extended to all 
needy humanity regardless of race, 
color, creed, or nation. 

3. That Christian and other voluntary 
agencies be given the right to sup- 
plement the work of UNRRA in all 
needy countries, within a framework 
of reasonable regulation. 

4. That our representatives persist in 
an attempt to have incorporated in 
the United Nations Organization all 
of the freedoms of the so-called 
Atlantic Charter.” 


ON THE OTHER HAND, Christians of 
America must pledge to God and to 
their fellowmen that: 

1. They are willing to endure all 
necessary sacrifices, including food 
rationing and delayed demobiliza- 
tion, in order to rescue the millions 
perishing in Europe. 

2. They will, in addition, give liberally 
to their denominational appeals for 
money, clothing, and other supplies 
to supplement the work of UNRRA. 

3. They will speak out boldly and con- 
sistently against every evidence of 
selfishness, revenge, and cruelty on 
the part of the victorious powers 
which will inevitably breed another 
war too horrible to contemplate. 
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What About Lutherans in Russia? 


By EDWARD J. AMEND 


Pastor Who Lived in Russia Until After World War | 
Writes Regarding Fate of the Church in the USSR 


THE EYES AND HEARTS OF AMERICAN 
Lutherans turn with compassion toward 
our fellow-believers in Europe. We 
wish to know the full extent of their 
plight. We stand ready to help them 
reorganize and rebuild. 

These are the millions of Lutherans 
of Norway, Denmark, Finland, and the 
remnant of the faithful in Germany. 
All have suffered intensely. All have 
been hurt physically, morally, and 
spiritually. Hopeless indeed is the out- 
look for many! Everyone knows it will 
take generations to repair and recon- 
struct what has been destroyed. 


Yet this is not the first time—al-— 


though never before in such measure 
—that the Church of the Reformation 
has been afflicted. We are assured that 
the spirit of courage and loyalty will 
again prevail. In most places a stronger 
Church will arise. 

But there is one Lutheran Church 
in Europe which may never again be 
restored. For almost 30 years no ac- 
curate statistics have been obtainable, 
but until the outbreak of World War I 
there were more Lutherans in Russia 
than there are at present on the entire 
continent of North America. What has 
happened to these millions? How many 
survive? And what is the outlook for 
possible restoration of that faithful 
company? 

Because of strained diplomatic and 
political relations with the Soviet gov- 
ernment, almost no information comes 
to us about the remnant and condition 
of Lutherans in Russia. We are as yet 
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too hesitant and timid to inquire about 
this matter in an official manner, and 
there is no opportunity given us to 
investigate. 

By an unexplainable, fortunate ac- 
cident, I was surprised last spring to 
receive two letters from relatives in 
Russia—the one from the Volga region, 
and the other from Siberia. Because of 
strict censorship, very meager was the 
information given me in either letter, 
but by the contents and signatures 
there is no doubt that both of these 
letters were written by my relatives. 


FROM THESE LETTERS AND OTHERS RE- 
ceived before the war as well as from 
other sources, the following seems to 
be the situation of the Lutherans in 
Russia. There is no formal church or- 
ganization existing. Almost everyone 
who formerly professed the Lutheran 
faith is at present in Siberia. The Lu- 
theran Church, therefore, has com- 
pletely disappeared during the years 
of warfare, starvation, and revolution. 
The last sign of the survival of any or- 
dained pastor came to me in the form 
of an open postcard from Pastor Kluck 
of Catharinenstadt (Marxstadt), re- 
ceived in 1932, in which he begged me 
not to write to him, because corre- 
spondence from abroad made his posi- 
tion even more unbearable. From an- 
other source I was able to learn that 
this unfortunate brother, who formerly 
served one of the richest and largest 
parishes in the Volga region, barely 
existed as an outcast, and was being 
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deliberately starved by government of- 
ficials. Some day we may hear the true 
story of the martyrs of our faith. 

As far as I can see, there is no way 
of overcoming present political dif- 
ficulties and in any way penetrate into 
Russia to investigate, or even send help 
through official channels. But other 
Protestant denominations have already 
prepared themselves and are ready at 
the first opportunity to send mission- 
aries, funds, and help to their brethren 
in Russia. Among these is the Baptist 
Church, which made great progress 
among the peasants in Russia just be- 
fore World War I. Other denomina- 
tions, such as the Methodist and \Con- 
gregational churches, stand by See 
waiting for an opportunity. 


’ DousBTLESS THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
has long deliberated this question and 


FAITH AT THE FRONT 


has made some preparations. After 
more than 30 long years of indescrib- 
able hardships and oppression, the re- 
maining number of Lutherans must be 
very small. But because of the nu- 
merical superiority of 30 years ago, Lu- 
therans might have a chance to plant 
the Church not only among the rem- 
nant of Germans and Baltic peoples but 
also among the native Russians. 

The Greek Orthodox Church has 
again received official recognition from 
the Soviet government, but I doubt 
very much that the majority of the na- 
tive Russians will again meekly return 
to the old fold. Millions of them have 
secretly practiced some form of evan- 
gelical Christianity even during the 
strictest regime of the Soviets, and 
many of them may be ready to accept 
the Lutheran faith. 
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“When people get down to bedrock they begin to know what 
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counts. Food and water and sleep are not luxuries; they are neces- 
sities. And so is faith in God. Every man on Guadalcanal came to a 
sense of power above himself. There was a reality there greater than 
any human force. It is literally true—there are no atheists in fox- 
holes.” Mags. Gen. A. A. VANDERGRIFT 


Captain C. Jay Nielsen, one of the Doolittle flyers who spent 70 
nightmare days at the infamous Bridge House, Shanghai, testifies: 
“TI think we would have gone stark mad if it were not for the oppor- 
tunity to talk. Even so, we had to be careful. The guards didn’t like 
prisoners to talk. They’d beat the other prisoners every day for 
talking. 

“We talked plenty . . . about football and baseball and things 
we’d done in our lives, and brother, how we talked about food. And 
we talked a lot, too, about God and religion. We were forbidden to 
hold any religious services, but we talked a lot about religion. A 
fellow thinks a lot about God at a time like that.... And we developed 
the feeling that God was awfully important.” 


December 19, 1945 


When You Say It, Smile 


By GEORGE L. RINKLIFF 


Race Relations May Not Be Such a Difficult Problem as We 
Suppose. Good Manners and a Sense of Humor Are Helpful 


IF A POLL WERE TAKEN to determine 
what problems are considered most 
acute among the American people, a 
high rating would surely be given to 
the question of race relations. To the 
writer, this seems a bit queer. As mat- 
ters stand today, race relations in 
America are, on the whole, distinctly 
better than they were 50 years ago. 

However, during these 50 years there 
has been a very distinct tendency to 
turn over more and more of the prob- 
lems of daily living to specialists, thus 
saving the individual the trouble of 
thinking for himself—at least until he 
is irked by the decisions of the spe- 
cialist and rebels against them. 

If race relations in America have be- 
come ‘a critical issue, it seems well to 
this writer to ask whether the clash is 
between race and race, or between the 
self-appointed specialist and the indi- 
vidual who cannot swallow his pre- 
scription. 

This question is raised from the 
standpoint of one who has known peo- 
ple of races other than his own almost 
as long as he can remember, and has 
had to get along with them in daily 
living—on his own responsibility, with- 
out resort to the opinions of specialists. 
Generally speaking, the results seem 
better than might have been expected 
if one paraded through life carrying a 
banner reading, “I am a white man who 
treats all other races according to the 
formula devised by Professor X, Ph.D., 
LL.D., etc., the eminent authority on 
race relations.” 
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Out OF MY EXPERIENCE, two qualities 
seem to me required for peaceful race 
relations: manners no better than the 
ordinary, everyday variety—but at 
least that good; and a rather casual 
sense of humor. With no more than 
that, almost anyone can be recognized 
as a human being. And good inter- 
racial relations must of course start 
with mutual recognition between hu- 
man beings as human beings. It seems 
quite likely that an analysis of condi- 
tions under which interracial relations 
are good, will develop the fact that 
those two factors are always present. 
And where interracial relations are 
strained, it seems inevitable that the 
two very obvious factors involved in 
such situations are lack of manners and 
lack of a sense of humor. 

The requisite manners seem to be as 
much a matter of what one does not do 
as of what one does. To illustrate, here 
is what happens uncounted times each 
year all over America. In a crowd, a 
member of one race is being pushed 
about by a member of another race. 
Let the individual who is being pushed 
about have enough manners calmly to 
ignore the discourtesy, and note how 
often some third party—a member of 
the race represented by the pusher, in- 
tervenes as a champion of better be- 
havior. That champion ‘behaves with 
wholesome race consciousness. 

' Recently, a retired army officer told 
of an experience at the flying field when 
he had served on his last assignment. 
A detachment of Chinese officers was 
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assigned there for instruction, and 
quartered in a building with American 
officers. It was a new experience for 
the Americans, and they entered it bet- 
ting on what would result. The Chinese 
were men void, of offense. They gave 
none, and took none. That challenge 
was overwhelming. Proud of their own 
race, the Americans became the Lord 
Chesterfields of the entire American 
army, determined that no man from 
China or anywhere else would ever 
outdo them in the decencies of human 
relations. 


As TO SENSE OF HUMOR, here is a lu- 
bricant necessary in the adjustment of 
all human relations. If we do not Pee 
it, we must habituate ourselves to lives 
of strained associations. Either we 
have a sense of humor, or we slump 
into being condescending. If we have 
no foothold there, we slip deeper—into 
veiled and even open sarcasm. But 
nothing below the level of a wholesome 
sense of humor will ever serve well in 
interracial relations. 

One trouble seems to be an illusion 
in some quarters that as one grows 
more and more into the stature of a 
Christian, he must more and more dep- 
recate any sense of humor he has. 
Whether lack of sense of humor in race 
relations springs from such a source 
may be debatable, but it seems less de- 
batable that the Christian position on 
such relations might well be improved 
‘by placing a higher value on a real 
sense of humor. 
| Once I sat down and talked about 
that with two Negroes—a minister and 
‘a chef. They told me what I suspected 
—white folks do much which Negroes 
consider amusing, and they agreed that 
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“Man is not a body i ag a soul, but a soul possessing a body.” 


Negroes might be just as amusing to 
white people. They resented being 
laughed at because they behaved ac- 
cording to the natural free and easy 
impulses of the Negro. But, were white 
folks to accept such behavior on the 
level of a sincere sense of humor— 
amused but sympathetic, and in good 
will without condescension or a dis- 
position to ridicule—no Negro could 
justly resent that. Because the Negro 
long has looked upon the peculiarities 
of the white people in the same spirit. 

They were willing to admit the pos- 
sibility of even more, that much of the 
complaint on the part of the Negro as 
to his place in American life might 
arise from the urge to prove to himself 
that he is not the ridiculous oddity he 
imagines himself to be in the eyes of 
white people. Negroes engrossed in 
work in which they find satisfactory 
assurance of their worth, such as Dr. 
George Washington Carver for ex- 
ample, show little disposition to com- 
plain about relations with other races. 


THE POINT SEEMS to be that we all 
have what seem peculiarities to others, 
some of them personal, some nation- 
alistic, and other racial. Our attitude 
toward those real or imagined peculiar- 
ities in others can be on any one of 
several levels. The best of such levels 
is that of the wholesome sense of 
humor. Might it not be well to con- 
sider whether Christian people in 
America have a mission to develop a 
satisfactory sense of humor in people? 
In so doing, a valuable contribution 
might be made to the solution of many 
of our problems. The best solutions of 
problems are not always found by those 
most dourly earnest about them. 


—Percy Dearmer 


Silent Night 


By FRANK H. CLUTZ 


THERE IS A HUSH that comes over the 
earth on Christmas night, like the quiet 
of that night when Christ was born. 
This holy quietness we must guard and 
cherish. 

Preparation for Christmas is filled 
with too much rushing back and forth. 

The hurrying in the days preceding 
Christmas is likely to crowd out the 
real preparation. People become weary. 
The deepest joy of the season may be 
lost. One person, because of the pres- 
sure of the material side of getting 
ready for Christmas, said, “I hate 
Christmas!” Can you think of any- 
thing more tragic! What a pity to have 
the quiet beauty and sublime meaning 
of the season spoiled by noisy world- 
liness. 


WITH EACH RETURNING holy Christ- 
mastide we do well to turn our 
thoughts back across time and distance 
to the little town of Bethlehem; insig- 
nificant and despised until the world- 
changing event that happened there. 
We see again the simple beauty of the 
scene. Our interest centers on a hum- 
ble couple from Nazareth, forced by 
Roman regulations to make the jour- 
ney to the city at a most inconvenient 
time. Our sympathy is roused because 
they find the little town already 
crowded and there is no room for them 
in the inn. Joseph anxiously seeks in 
a stable shelter for his young wife, 
an expectant mother. Our hearts are 
warmed at the sight of the Babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying 
among the beasts of the stall. Our souls 
are stirred as we hear the angel’s song, 
see the shepherds adore Him, and wit- 
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A-Meditation for Christmas Eve 
t 


ness the star-guided wise men lay their 
gifts at the feet of the baby King. All © 


these inspire in us a quiet wonder and 
reverence. Let not noise and tumult 
shut them out, else we shall surely miss 
the real meaning of Christmas. 

It should be easier this year to feel 
the holy hush of Christmas. Noise of 
battle has ceased over most of the 
earth. Guns are silenced, and anxiety 
for the life and safety of loved ones is 
eased. May the heavenly hush hover 
over the earth this Christmas as on the 
night our Lord was born. 


THERE WAS A HOLY HUSH on the 
Judean hills. All was quiet as the bright 
stars of the midnight sky pierced the 
heavenly dome with rays of light. God’s 
greatness—and nearness—could be felt, 
as is always so under the open sky. 
How often we miss this glory! Go out 
under that great canopy and gaze at 


the heavens. Do you not feel humbled | 


and hushed? 


“And there were in the same country | 


shepherds abiding in the field, keeping 
watch over their flock by night... .” 
From this record we may surmise that 
the shepherds on that holy night had 
cared for their flock and in the stillness 


had gathered together for company. We | 


may suppose that they spoke, if at all, 
with subdued voices. Suddenly a light 
shone everywhere. The radiance in- 


creased until the whole earth seemed | 
bathed in the light. The voices of the 


angelic choir were heard in the glo- 
rious harmony of heaven. Then the 
angels of the Lord gave them the an- 
nouncement of Christ’s birth. Awed_ 
and astonished at the sight and sound 
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of this heavenly company, the watch- 
ers were hushed in silence. 

This Christmas, men must still their 
souls and listen for voices from above 
bringing the divine message. Tonight 
let us put away our confusion and dis- 
traction so there may be room for the 
angel’s message. 


THERE WAS also a holy hush in the city 
of Bethlehem. Pilgrims had come to 
town by the thousands. They came in 
families for the taxation. Having found 
some kind of shelter for the night and 
settled themselves to rest, their wear- 
iness quickly brought sleep. The shep- 
herds, recovered from the first shock of 
heir experience, hastened to Bethle- 
hem to see what had happened there. 

No one in the city was aware of the 
holy family in the humble shelter. 
Joseph and Mary were quietly at rest 
with their new-born Babe. Soft sounds 
were heard in the stable among the 
beasts. The shepherds were both puz- 
zled and curious. It is likely that they 
spoke few words as they hurried 
through the streets of the sleeping city. 
Intently they sought to see “the Sav- 
iour, which is Christ the Lord.” 
_ Coming to the stable, they drew 
closer to the holy family. Mary, virgin 
mother, cradled in her arms the blessed 

abe. Joseph, understanding husband, 
watched over them. Instinctively, the 
Lhepherds knew they beheld the ful- 

llment of the angel’s announcement. 
_ What did they do? No words could 
express their feelings. One may have 
bowed in prayer to God, the Father, 
for this precious Gift of His Son; an- 
other may have raised his hands in 
adoration of the King of kings; and 
perhaps the third stretched to his 
reatest height to gaze in wonder at 
the Child of Promise. 

Tonight let us join those visitors in 
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the stable, having heard the good, glad 
tidings from the angel. Our souls are 
stirred as we gaze in hushed wonder 
at the sight. Like the shepherds, we 
approach slowly and reverently. Here 
is the fulfillment of God’s promise to 
send the Messiah, the Saviour. 


THERE WAS A HOLY HUSH in the hearts 
of all present on that first Christmas 
night. We are told that Mary kept 
what was said in her heart and pon- 
dered it. It is certain that the hearts 
of the shepherds were never the same 
afterward. The Christ Child had found 
room in them as He must in the hearts 
of all His disciples. 

Leaving the quiet of the stable, the 
shepherds could be quiet no longer. 
Their hearts had been thrilled at the 
wondrous events. They must tell others 
the glorious news. They must make 
known abroad to all men the coming 
of Christ. So these first bearers of good 
tidings went out and told with awe- 
struck voices “the saying which was 
told them concerning the child.” 

What shall we do this year with the 
Christmas message? Shall we keep it 
for ourselves and our comfort only? 
God save us from such complacency 
and sin! We, too, are to be bearers of 
the good news. 

Nearly two thousand years have 
passed. We, much better than could 
the shepherds, understand the meaning 
of what happened. We know that Christ 
is the hope of the world, and the only 
hope. Our world in its sorrow, misery, 
and fear needs the Gospel of peace and 
good will. The same Christ, who was 
born in Bethlehem and gave His life 
as the Saviour of the world, commis- 
sioned us, saying, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” This Christmas we must 
determine anew that we shall not fail. 
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“Is There Really a Santa Claus?” 


By HERBERT A. BOSCH 


“Mother!” 

“Yes, Paul.” 

“TI want to ask you a question.” 
“Go ahead with it.” % 


“Tt want to know something.” 

“And, Ill try to give you 
the answer.” 

It was at the close of a 
Sunday afternoon, when 
the crisp tingle of fall was 
in the air. The family 
group had just made a 
visit at the home of friends. 
The glowing warmth of 
that atmosphere lingered 
for the brief walk home 
at a rate as fast as little 
feet could travel. 

“I want to know,” continued Paul 
cautiously, as if aware that his words 
were among the most momentous ques- 
tions ever propounded by the unremit- 
ting curiosity of his six years.... There 
was a pause, and then it came as he 
blurted out, “I want to know if there 
really is a Santa Claus.” 

For this sudden question the patient 
and understanding mother was not in- 
stantly ready. So she countered with, 
“Tl tell you, of course. But first I want 
to ask you a question.” 

“What's that?” 

“Just why do you ask about Santa 
Claus now?” 

“The kids at school say that there 
ain’t a Santa Claus.” 

“Yes, I have heard that before.” 

“But what I wonder about is this... .” 
and his words trailed off into silence. 

“Go on,” said mother in a casual way, 
which belied her eager interest. 

“You know my Donald Duck?” 
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“The one you got last Christmas?” 
“Yes. ... Well, it had a price tag on 
it, on its foot, and it said, ‘79 cents.’” ~ 

“Tt did say, ‘79 cents’?” 

“Yes. If it had a price tag, it shows 
it was bought in a store.” — 
. . Mother nods as she 
follows the steps leading 
to his conclusions, and 
their pace slackens to a 
slower walk... . “If it was 
bought in a store, how 
could Santa Claus bring 
me my Donald Duck? If 
it was bought in a store, 
then Santa Claus did not 
bring it; then, maybe there 

is no Santa Claus.” 

“And you really want to know?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Well, there is a Santa Claus, but he 
is daddy.” 

“Daddy is Santa Claus?” 

“That’s right, and I help him.” 

“So you both are Santa Claus for me, 
and sis, and the boys?” | 

“That’s right again.” 

“And you got me my Donald Duck 
last year, and Pinto Pete, the hobby 
horse, with it?” ... A nod indicated 
confirmation, but could not check the 
torrent which poured forth with sing- 
ular violence. ... “And before that my 
bike?” and almost in the same breath 
... “and my Mickey Mouse too?” ... 

“Yes, we did.” 

“Thank you, thank you so much.” 
And the little fellow was struggling 
with words beyond the reach of the 
antennae of his vocabulary, and he was } 
gripped by an emotion much deeper > 
than he had known before. He clasped | 
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the hand of mother more firmly, and 
the welling sense of happiness was ap- 
parent as tiny tears were about to break 
upon the shore line of his eyes. Again 
he asked, “You and daddy did all that 
for me, and fixed the tree, and got me 
the rest of the stuff, and sister, too?” 

“That’s very true.” ... And as the 
child pondered the weight of the news 
which burst upon him in an explosion 
of radiant glory, further words failed 
him utterly. Mother continued, “You 
know why we celebrate Christmas?” 

_ “Yes. The little Lord Jesus was born 
in a stable.” 

_ “Right. He was the Christ Child, 
God’s great gift to the world, the first 
Christmas present for all. So ae 
good things have come to people, to 
boys and girls, too, through the Christ 
Child, that we celebrate his birthday 
every year. In fact, it is the greatest 
day of the year. That is why we listen 
to the Christmas music on the radio, 
why we celebrate the day in church—” 

“And sing carols, too,” was the inter- 
ruption, as the fascination continued to 
hold him. 

... “why we tell the Christmas story. 
And on Christmas Eve before you go 
to bed, we read again about the Baby 
jot Bethlehem and the manger. We pray 
for all the children of the world—just 
‘so that you will never forget the real 


meaning of the day.” 


| “But what about Santa Claus?” 


“T am coming to him. Everybody who 
knows about the first Christmas present 
is happy and wants others to be happy 
too. So they are kind to them, and 
bring them gifts and presents. Fathers 
and mothers, sisters and brothers, rel- 


| atives and friends, prepare all kinds of 


good things for one another, so that 


. | 
: they should be happy. And the strange 


thing is, that they have great fun them- 
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selves as they get these things ready.” 

“T know. It was lots of fun to make 
your Christmas present in Sunday 
school last year.” 

“And it is a lot of fun for daddy and 
me to get things ready for you, to sur- 
prise you, and make you glad on 
Christmas morning. It is a lot of fun 
to watch you and the others then; but 
we have as much fun when we get 
things ready while you are asleep.” 

“But Santa Claus?” 

“Long ago in Europe, there was a 
man, a very good man, even a saint, 
whose name was Nicholas. He loved 
people; he was always kind to them; 
and he took care of the poor without 
letting them know who helped them. 
At Christmas time he was terribly busy 
as he brought candy and fruit, clothing 
and toys for the children. But even 
then he kept it secret. When people 
learned who he was, they called him 
St. Nicholas. Since then everyone else, 
a father or mother, sister or brother, 
who tries to make others happy at 
Christmas by secretly bringing them 
gifts, is a St. Nicholas himself.” 

“But Santa Claus?” 

“That is just his nickname in Amer- 
ica.” 

peltGel Sica 

“Yes. You know that poem, ‘The 
Night Before Christmas’?” A nod from 
Paul. ... “That tells about St. Nicholas. 
St. Nick and Santa Claus are just other 
names for him.” 

“So you and daddy are Santa Claus, 
bringing us presents that we don’t 
know about?” 

“That’s right. We like to give you 
ever so much, but too much would not 
be good for you. And there are things 
which we could not possibly buy; so 
we did not let you put them on your 
Christmas list. We did not want you to 
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want them so badly, and then be dis- 
appointed when you did not get them. 
Besides, there were others to think 
about at Christmas, not only the mem- 
bers of the family.” 

‘Is that why I could not ask for a 
new auto?” 

“That’s the reason; you're right. We 
could not get it for you, so we did not 
want you to wish for it at all.” 

“But I did get lots of things.” . . 
Then abruptly... . “Can I tell daddy?” 

“Yes, you may. But remember one 
thing.” 

“What?” 

“You now know a great big secret. 
It is one for older boys and girls. It is 
not for little ones, like sister, or Shirley, 
or her other playmates. Your brothers 
did not tell you about this. So you must 
never tell her, because she would not 
understand. You would not want to 
spoil her fun.” 

“TI won’t tell her, Mom.” 

“Fine. Now you can go to daddy.” 

Swiftly he turned, and his feet pat- 
tered softly on the pavement as he ran 
to his father. “Thank you, thank you, 
Daddy,” the little fellow exclaimed. 

“What for?” 

“Thank you, Daddy; I know all about 
it.” ... And his hand slipped into the 
larger one of the man. 

“You know all about what?” 

“I know all about Santa Claus, that 
you are Santa Claus for sister and me; 
that mother helps, too; ... that you got 
me all my presents. Thank you so 
much.” Breathless from the excitement 
of his discovery, both the announce- 
ment of the news and his expression of 
appreciation vied eagerly with each 
other for precedence and stumbled 
about his lips. 

“Where did you learn all this?” 

“From mother, just now. Thank you. 
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_ It’s so nice...” and his speech 
faltered. There was a moment of 
silence, eloquent and grateful. Then 
came, “It’s so nice to know that you 
have been Santa Claus for me and sis 
and the boys.” 

“It is fine, isn’t it? Mother and I do — 
all we can for you, at Christmas and 
all through the year. We do it because 
we love you, and we love you because 
the Lord loves us and tells us to love 
you.” 

It was now almost evening and the 
darkness of night was gathering. But 
no cloud came to cast its shadow over 
the light in a childish heart. For hand 
in hand, in a communion of silence, 
father and son strode together in the 
glowing warmth of newer understand- 
ing and grateful thought. Santa Claus 
unmasked? Illusions shattered? Con- 
fidence shaken? Not for one moment. 
For upon the frail shoulders of father 
and mother descended the toga of St. 
Nicholas, and in the eyes of one little 
lad the mantle of Santa enfolded them 
in a robe of dazzling glory. 


That December when the family 
group was making its festival arrange- 
ments, its Christmas corps had another 
recruit, and Santa Claus had another 
enthusiastic helper. As the youngster 
joined in some of the surprises for his 
younger sister, and as he participated 
for the first time in the traditional trim- 
ming of the tree, he was conscious of 
the fact that the joy of his giving was 
far greater than the fun of receiving 
gifts, vast as that delight had been. With 
uncertain fingers he put the first shiny 
ball upon the green bough, his face 
aglow with rapture, and his eyes danc- 
ing with agile glee. He was putting 
away childish things, and as he was 
thinking of another, he was learning of 
the Child. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


In the sixth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
there is a discussion in the first 11 verses regarding Chris- 
Read these verses 


tians taking their disputes into court. 
carefully, and then read Dr. Schmidt's article. Afterward, 
read the verses several times. 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


THERE MUST HAVE BEEN SOME PEOPLE 
in the congregation in Corinth who had 
a liking for carrying their quarrels into 
court. The Greeks enjoyed “going to 
law.” The eloquence and the matching 
of wits in the courts were favorite at- 
tractions. 

St. Paul did not consider this a mere 
childish pastime. Such actions, he said, 
cast reproach on the cause of Christ. 
They reflected a worldly spirit, from 
which Christians should have been set 
free. And, often, they were the legal 
means by which Christians defrauded 
their brethren. 

In the sixth chapter of First Corin- 
'thians, Paul begins by pointing out how 
senseless it was for Christians to seek 
justice among one another through the 
judgment of those who were “unjust.” 
This was not a criticism of the char- 
acter of the judges, but merely an in- 
dication of the fact that these judges 
were men who did not accept the truth 
of Christian moral standards. How 
could such men judge rightly? 


WouLpD IT NOT BE MUCH BETTER FOR 
Christians to settle their differences 
within their own group, where com- 
mon standards were acknowledged? 
Paul then recalls the promise made by 
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St. Paul Discusses Lawsuits 


his Lord to the disciples that they 
should sit in final judgment upon the 
nations (Matt. 19:28; Lk. 22:30) and, 
as he had doubtless done in his preach- 
ing when he had visited Corinth, broad- 
ened it to include all Christians. 

He asks: “Why should not you, who 
have the promise of sitting in judgment 
upon the world at the end, be incapable 
of settling such small matters among 
yourselves?” Of course, there is an- 
other thought that may have been in 
his thinking: Christians are continually 
judging the world by the very quality 
of their lives. 

But what does Paul mean when he 
says, “We shall judge angels’? If we 
had heard his numerous sermons in 
Corinth, we would probably under- 
stand at once. Surely he cannot mean 
that Christians shall judge good angels. 
But in what sense are the fallen angels 
to be judged by us? We cannot tell; 
for Paul merely refers in passing to this 
truth with which the Corinthians were 
familiar, to point out that if we are 
capable of this, we can certainly reg- 
ulate such things as food and drink. 


THERE IS MUCH DISCUSSION ABOUT 
verse 4. But probably Paul is only in- 
dulging in mild irony as he remarks, 
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“Why, even the least capable Christian 
could do better than the most capable 
non-Christian.” Or it may be that his 
meaning is this: You do not select for 
leadership in the church the least ca- 
pable; then why in these earthly mat- 
ters should you select those who are 
even less capable? “I speak to your 
shame”—this preceding comment is not 
wholly serious, but is intended to make 
you think. Have you not capable Chris- 
tians among you? Surely there is some- 
one with enough common sense to be 
entrusted with this responsibility! 

This argument has not penetrated to 
the core of the difficulty, so Paul takes 
a new tack. When things like this take 
place, and you reveal an unbrotherly 
spirit to the non-Christian community, 
you have already “suffered defeat” 
(for that is a better translation than 
“fraud”). Whether your law case is 
successful or not, you have already lost 
your Christian case. As Jesus Christ 
taught earlier (Matt. 5:38-42), His 
Apostle says that it is better for a 
Christian to suffer wrong than to in- 
flict evil upon others. Better that he 
should lose some material advantage 
that is rightfully his than that he should 
cause his Lord to be handicapped. For 
the Lord’s cause suffered when these 
Corinthians used every legal stratagem 
to gain advantage for themselves. Is 
not Christ’s church more important 
than their personal interests? Such 
controversies reveal the strength of the 
“old man,” the old sinful nature that 
Luther tells us must be “drowned and 
destroyed by daily sorrow and re- 
pentance,” 


THIS CHARGE IS SERIOUS ENOUGH; BUT 
there is worse to come. These partic- 
ular Christians were far removed from 
the spirit of Christ. Not only were they 
unwilling to suffer injury, if need be, 
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for the sake of the church’s influence 
upon the community, but they were 
moved by an evil spirit of grasping 
fraud. “You (and the word is em- 
phatic), you do wrong and defraud.” 
Still worse, these offenses are com- 
mitted against those who also belong 
to the family of God. 

Lest they should now seek to avoid 
their just condemnation by suggesting 
that this sin must after all not be taken 
too seriously, Paul classes it with cer- 
tain obscene sins of the flesh. Such 
actions, he says, reveal exactly the same 
spirit of the world as do those others 
at which you are horrified. You may 
be on the paved side of the highway 
to destruction, while others plough 
through the mud of the unpaved por- 
tion, but you are on the same road. 

Who are these companions in world- 
liness? First, fornicators—like that 
wicked couple of whom Paul has writ- 
ten in the previous chapter. Idolaters 
—those who worshiped false gods and 
took part in immoral practices asso- 
ciated with such worship. Adulterers, 
effeminate, abusers of themselves with 
mankind—violators of the obligations 
of marriage and those guilty of sex per- 
versions. Thieves and covetous—the 
latter much nearer to the first than 
they cared to admit. Drunkards and 
revilers—guilty of sins that are usually 
paired in experience. Extortioners— 
these also used “legal” means to work 
unrighteousness. Paul showed those to 
whom his words were addressed the 
full seriousness of their offense. No 
nonsense here about “venial” or unim- 
portant sins that might as well be over- 
looked. Sin—every manifestation of it — 
—is deadly. Upon them all rests the - 
solemn pronouncement, “The unright- 
eous shall not inherit the Kingdom of 
God.” 
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THAT SUCH THINGS SHOULD PERSIST IS, 
in a sense, no surprise, considering the 
past of these people. “And such were 
some of you.” However, something has 
taken place, something fundamental. 
“Ye were washed,” or perhaps better— 
as the Revised Version translates it to 
catch the Greek sense of their eager 
acceptance—“Ye washed yourselves” 
in holy baptism. That sacrament meant 
the beginning of a new life, “ye are 
sanctified, . . . ye are justified.” The- 
ologians prefer to reverse the order, 
and admittedly the changed order is 
more logical. But Paul knew that the 
same act by which God forgives sins, 
and declares the sinner to be justified, 
also gives to him the fe trmafonting 
power of Christ. 

Our first impression, perhaps, as we 
read the chapter, is a sense of the 
changed conditions we confront. Our 
society and our judges are not in such 
striking contrast to the life of the 
Christian community. We are hardly 


CLASSROOM 
Talk with Church School Teachers 


During the war a prominent lay woman 
in the church spent a few weeks helping 
in the office of the Parish and Church 
School Board. She saw Sunday school 
lessons outlined and written, helped write 


- ‘descriptions of art work for these lessons, 


watched artists at work, worked with the 
editors as they put the lessons in order 
for the printer, and saw the lessons going 
through the printing presses. When she 
. left the offices her one remark was, “I 
never knew that so much work was put 
into the lessons for our pupils.” 


An editor stood by the giant presses 
through which the Sunday school lessons 
which he had edited were passing. The 
books were folded, trimmed, wrapped, and 
mailed. As the editor saw the addresses— 
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barred, by this word of Paul, from 
seeking justice according to the laws of 
our country. But we still need to watch 
our conduct that we do not provide oc- 
casion for scandal that will injure 
Christ’s program. 

It is interesting that the Syrian 
church of the third century, influenced 
by this chapter, arranged for the clergy 
and other leaders of the church to meet 
each week to settle business and other 
disputes between Christians. These 
conferences were held early in the 
week so that reconciliation might be 
effected before the Communion of the 
next Sunday (Matt. 5:21-24). In a day 
of labor-industry quarrels and nu- 
merous other tensions, does not this 
Pauline word have something to say 
to us? 


You witt FIND it helpful to read: 
Ex. 20:15-17; Luke 12:13-21; Matt. 5: 
21-24; Acts 4:33-37; 2 Kings 5:20-27; 
Acts 5:1-11; Matt. 5: 38-42. 


San Francisco, Saskatoon, Sault Ste. Marie, 


Selinsgrove, Savannah, San Antonio, South 
Sioux City—he said, “It makes me very 
humble but happy to see something that 
I have helped to create going to the four 
corners of our church. Thank God for the 
privilege.” 


The following is quoted from a letter 
which came with a manuscript prepared 
by one of our writers. “Preparing these 
lessons has given me a deepened spiritual 
experience. ... It is thrilling to read that 
76,000 copies of my lessons were ordered. 
We pray that thousands of young lives 
have been enriched by our ministry in 
Christ’s name.” 

And here is a word from a teacher. “I 
learn more than any pupil in my class. 
My greatest joy is to see pupils whom I 
taught years ago growing up into strong 
Christian men and women today. What 
finer returns for our labors?” 
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PREPARATIONS FOR A PARTY 


“Where shall I put this Santa Claus?” 
called Joan from the basement game 
room. 

“Use your own judgment, dear. 
Wherever you think it looks nice will 
be fine.” I tucked waxed paper se- 
curely around another lot of sand- 
wiches and slipped the package in the 
refrigerator. Mrs. Hedges and Francie 
were bringing cookies. The Hefflinger 
ladies were sending some with young 
Roger. That would surely be enough 
to go with Mrs. Bach’s cranberry 
punch. 

“Come _ see, 
super.” 

“It really is I slipped an arm 
around her as we stood on the stairs 
looking down into the transformed 
playroom. “I wondered how we were 
ever going to use all the boughs the 
boys cut off those scraggly old Christ- 
mas trees Mr. Hedges gave them. With 
your red ribbons and Santa Clauses 
you’ve made a regular picture.” 

We started upstairs, then stopped 
short as a knock sounded at the kitchen 
door. 

Joan stifled a shriek. 
What’ll I do? I’m filthy.” 

“When we get to the kitchen you 
slip through to the dining room as fast 
as you can. I'll take my time about 
opening the door.” 

I walked sedately to the kitchen 
door, conscious of the hurrying and 
scurrying behind me. As I reached the 
door, I searched the glass for the sight 
of the early-comer, but could see no 
one. Then my eyes drifted down the 
pane and met a pair just above the 
edge of the window. Jimmy Norman, 
our four-year-old neighbor! 

“Why, Jimmy, what are you doing 
out at night? Isn’t it your bedtime?” 
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Mother. It is really 


kes 


“Already? 
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“Yes.” His big eyes danced in his 
rosy face. “But I want to come to your 
party.” 

“That’s very nice. The trouble is, 
we aren’t having a little boys’ party. 
This is for big children. Does your 
mother know you’re over here?” 

“She said I couldn’t come over. She 
was reading and told me to take off my 
clothes and she’d come up when I was 
ready for bed. And I put on my coat 
and came over here and she doesn’t 
know I’m gone.” 

There was nothing in Jimmy’s expe- 
rience to make him understand he must 
obey his mother. 

“No, don’t take off your coat, dear. 
You must run right home to bed. This 
is a big children’s party and little boys 
don’t go to parties at my house unless 
they are invited.” 

His fingers stopped fumbling with 
the buttons of his coat. A queer look 
came over his face as bewilderment and 
anger struggled for expression. Then 
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he smiled again. “Give me a cookie, 
first.” 

“No cookies for boys who come to 
my house without letting their mothers 
know where they are. Go home now, 
and if mother tells me tomorrow that 
you went to bed like a good boy, I will 
have a cookie for you then.” 

He looked so little and so hurt by 
this unexpected behavior from one 
whom he considered a friend that I 
couldn’t resist dropping a kiss on his 
ear. In a flash his smile was back. 
“Just one cookie?” 

“Not one,” I laughed, pushing him 
out with a playful spank. 

“That Jimmy!” exclaimed Joan in 
the doorway. “He certainly scared my 
ears off. Do I look better now?” 

“Clean and sweet and —.” 

“Smooth?” 

“Smooth. That jumper is very be- 
coming and the bells on your wrists 
add just the right Christmasy touch. 
Now how about calling Mrs. Norman 
for me and making sure Jimmy went 
home all right?” 

Joan has been working hard on this 
impromptu party. I don’t think she 
realizes that she is younger than most 
of the other boys and girls who will 
be here. The telephone call would keep 
her busy and ward off any last minute 
qualms. 
| I had just decided I’d better check 
on Mark and find out what was keeping 
eas when the doorbell stopped me. 
This time it was Mrs. Bach. She had 
ee a red scarf around her dark 
Ihair. In her arms she carried a large 
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punch bowl. Mrs. Sullivan was with 


| 


her. 
“Merry Christmas! I am the spirit 
of cranberry present and cranberry to 


‘come,” called out Mrs. Bach. “T’ll just 


park this punch bowl and go out for 
the cranberry syrup and other things.” 

“It looks to me as though your con- 
tribution to this party is much too big,” 
I protested. “You should have let the 
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rest of us do more.” 

“Nothing hard about this except as- 
sembling it. And I certainly ought to 
extend myself after practically asking 
you to have the party.” 

“T’m only too glad you did. If no one 
had told me that the Frizzels were in 
the habit of entertaining the Interme- 
diate League I would probably never 
have thought of it; and I’m delighted 
to have them for several reasons.” 

“Is Karen coming?” asked Joan. She 
has a great admiration for Karen Sul- 
livan, and I’m glad she’s picked such 
an attractive model. 

“She’ll be here in a few minutes. We 
had a carload of stuff for Lutheran 
World Relief, besides the punch to 
bring. She and Francie Hedges are 
taking the boxes over to the church,” 
replied Mrs. Sullivan, slipping out of 
her soft black chesterfield. 

“TI like your coat,” Joan said as she 
hung it in the closet. 

“’m glad you do. You’re going to 
see a lot of it for I’ve given my old fur 
one to send to Europe and I’m cer- 
tainly not buying a new one while 
prices are sky high.” 

“Here we are, girls.” Mrs. Bach had 
returned, Karen and Francie in her 
wake. “All right if we trot these things 
to the kitchen?” 

Later I had a few minutes with Mrs. 
Sullivan. “Have you really had a good 
response for World Relief?” I asked 
her. “I brought with us only the things 
we are actually wearing, so my con- 
tribution looks very pitiful.” 

“Those sweaters are beautiful. They'll 
keep someone warm. Yes, we've had 
a really wonderful response. I think 
most people feel that they couldn’t very 
well enjoy their own Christmas if they 
weren’t doing everything they can to 
make things a little better over there. 
We’ve had very few refusals. Eliza- 
beth Adams Jones and I are going to 
pack tomorrow and I’m quite happy 
about it.” 
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A privilege which THE LUTHERAN 
cherishes highly is carrying from the 
ULCA to its readers, their pastors and 
congregations, the good wishes and 
good will which are associated with 
marking the birthday of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The celebration of Christmas 
is among the oldest periods of rejoicing 
practiced within the circle of peoples 
to whom the gospel of our Lord has 
been preached. Even where the in- 
fluences of the Child of Bethlehem are 
superficial, or quite unacknowledged, 
there is that in the Christmas spirit 
that penetrates the coldest cultures and 
warms the minds and souls of men and 
women. Thus good will and good deeds 
are radiated. 


Earliest Recollections 

In this writer’s family, the morning 
of December 25 was occupied with the 
exchange of gifts. Following the mu- 
tual salutations of Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year, packages were taken 
from the branches of a cedar tree or 
its substitute, a table, and eagerly 
opened. If conditions had produced 
several gifts to each one in the house- 
hold, the period of joy was prolonged. 
Children’s toys were installed by their 
parents, and Junior often had to wait 
until his father had renewed his own 
youth as he demonstrated to his chil- 
dren what could be done by the things 
presented to him. Home festivities were 
complemented and climaxed by gather- 
ings in the churches. 

It is proper to recall the emphasis 
placed on good conduct in those days 
by the parents of children. In one or 
another way, John and Mary were re- 
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minded that “what they got for Christ- 
mas” was conditioned by obedience 
and good behavior in the weeks, or at. 
least the days, preceding December 25. 
The lines were apropos—“Just before 
Christmas I’m as good as I can be.” 
We have a vivid recollection of our 
state of discouragement bordering on 
despair, when on one Christmas morn- 
ing the stocking hung up the night be- 
fore yielded chips and hay; that is, at 
first. As might be said of the larger 
and more varied adult life, beneath dis- 
appointments and failures there were 
satisfactions. 


Simplicity rather than complexness 

The late Dr. George M. Diffenderfer, 
while pastor of Luther Memorial 
Church in Washington, D. C., was pres- 
ident of the capital city’s Ministers’ As- 
sociation. That organization of clergy- 
men annually arranged a Christmas 
service which the President of the 
United States attended. In this case 
President and Mrs. Coolidge were pres- 
ent. 

At the end of the service, Dr. Diffen- 
derfer, as was the custom, escorted the 
President to the church door and in- 
quired about the engagements of his 
nation’s Chief Executive for the re- 
mainder of the day. Said Mr. Coolidge, 
“I shall spend the remainder of Christ- 
mas with my family. I am likely to get 
down on the floor with my sons to join 
in games and amusements.” The pastor 
remarked in reply that in his home also 
the family had possession of Christmas 
after the period of public worship had 
been enjoyed. One agrees that sim- 
plicity of observance is the logical de- 
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duction from St. Luke’s story of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem. 


An analysis of Lutheranism 

Recently a 16-page pamphlet has 
come to our notice which we commend 
to the attention of all the Church’s 
membership who are willing to think 
seriously about the Christianity con- 
fessed and practiced by Lutherans in 
America. Its author is Dr. Theodore 
G. Tappert, professor of Church His- 
tory in the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary in Philadelphia and widely known 
by contacts made through boards and 
committees. He is thoroughly a scholar 
by temperament, tradition and train- 
ing. The subject of this booklet, “The 
Prospects of the Lutheran Church in 
America,” is one concerning which we 
deem him competent to write on a 
sound basis. 

While disclaiming intention and 
ability to take on the role of prophet, 
he declares, “We are reminded almost 
daily that western civilization is facing 
a crisis, and also that the Christian 
Church is facing a crisis. The pamphlet 
offers a four-part audit of Lutheran 
resources and prospects. 

Number One of these can be titled 
“Numerical Growth in Membership.” 
nerease in numbers has not been pro- 
portionate in this century to that of 
former decades, when great immigra- 
tion provided the people for accessions. 
He thinks this slowness in growth is at 
‘the threshold of correction by the em- 
phasis that is being placed on evangel- 
ism at present. 

Number Two of the classification 
deals with the foreign origins of the 
Lutheran founders of the church and 
the consequent divisions into linguistic 
groups. Now the language of America 
prevails in practically every congrega- 
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tion. But, warns Dr. Tappert, the 
process has diminished the broad 
culture which is latent in the numerous 
sources of church membership. 

In Number Three, Dr. Tappert 
charges the Lutherans in America with 
being during the last century “eccle- 
siastical isolationists.” This condition, 
traceable to distinctions of language 
and to continued connections with na- 
tional churches in Europe, is being 
rapidly dissolved. 

In Number Four, Dr. Tappert indicts 
the church in recent decades (the lan- 
guage is ours, not his), with placing 
theology in a position of inferiority to 
administration. He refers to the place 
held by leaders in the last century, and 
names several, “each of whom had a 
devoted personal following. In every 
instance the leadership of these men 
rested on the confidence which others 
placed in their learning and integrity. 
In a few cases there developed a kind 
of hero-worship which encouraged 
spiritual arrogance.” 

On this fourth item in the pamphlet’s 
analysis of present conditions we com- 
ment. It contains, in our opinion, an 
implication of the greatest practical 
obstacle to the ideally close relations 
for which the whole church longs and 
prays. It is agreed that each group has 
a notable ancestry, who contended vig- 
orously for phases of doctrine and 
practice. The views of those fathers 
and brethren are now more than an 
inheritance. They have achieved a 
kind of personification. Those into 
whose possession they have descended 
deem themselves bound to champion 
the contentions of the Fathers, even 
though these issues of the last century 
have become merely incidental. 


Nathan 7.2, Melhorn 
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BOOKS 


Sensational 


Can These Bones Live? by Roger Babson and Dudley Zuver. Harper. 254 pages. $2. 

Tuts book reflects the mood of these times. It ought to be required reading for all of 
the clergy and most of our lay leaders. You’ll enthuse about it, be angry with it, and 
throw it into the wastebasket, only to fish it out again. 

The book abounds in truths, half-truths, and plain misstatements of fact. On oppo- 


site pages we find these statements: “All 
great men, with sadly few exceptions, are 
wicked men.” “The Apostles’ Creed never 
stopped a world war; an ecclesiastical 
dogma never deterred a pickpocket.” “For 
the Church to exist as a recognized insti- 
tution . . . is for the Church to have re- 
nounced its mission in the world and to 
have consented to the total secularization 
of human society.” “Moral power does not 
exist save as it exists in action.” 

The fundamentalist will condemn it as 
rabidly modernistic in its theology. The 
modernist will scorn its anthropomorphic, 
Old Testament concept of God. Lutherans 
will say “Amen” to its insistence on the 
final authority of the Bible. They will 
protest vehemently its sweeping assertion 
that the Reformation “brought by stages 
disaster upon the modern world.” 

The strength of the book is its search- 
ing, probing analysis of the weaknesses of 
the Church. Its weakness is its reckless 
building of sound arguments with half- 
truths to bolster them. When Babson 
writes, the language is sweeping, dogmatic, 
and often carping. Zuver contributes in a 
much more philosophical and thoughtful 
vein. Such theology as the book defends 
is most probably Zuver’s. It soundly con- 
demns idealism. It pleads from cover to 
cover for a religion that is at work. Man 
must not only be good, but good for some- 
thing. 

Sensational in its exposé of the illnesses 
of religion and the Church, the few pages 
at the end of the book given to answering 
the question, “What shall we do about it?” 
are so tame and apologetic as to provide 
a definite let-down. It sums up in “Keep 
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on with what we have and see what hap- 
pens.” All of which illustrates the truth 
that anyone can destroy, but it takes 
genius to build. RussELL F. AUMAN 


Great Preachers 


Preaching in the Time of Reconstruction. By 
Andrew W. Blackwood. Pulpit Press. 63 pages. 
50 cents. 

“What shall I preach and how shall I 
preach to this generation?” This question 
comes often to the young minister as well 
as to men long in the ministry. This little 
bock strives to give an answer. No one 
can read the book without thinking deeply 
about his own preaching, its content, its 
form, and its purpose. 

The thirteen chapters are biographical 
sketches of great preachers—particularly 
to determine their source of power. Bibli- 
cal preaching looms large in the well se- 
lected array of preachers. It has been in- 
terpreted as the need for every age, the 
need of the preacher to be a master of 
the Word. Successful preaching of Chris- 
tian doctrine is revealed in the preachers 
who speak to an age of doubt and uncer- 
tainty. This is significant for today as 
there seems to be a growing undercurrent 
of demand for theological preaching, a 
reason given for our faith, and for a deeper 
understanding of our beliefs, 

Great preachers, the book reveals, are 
men under great conviction. They are 
thorough students of the Bible, students 
of the art of presenting Christian truth; 
students, also, of their audiences and their 
need. O. GarrieLp BECKSTRAND 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Peculiar 

We have a fifteen-year-old girl in our 
Luther League. She has a peculiar dis- 
position in that she always wants to be 
in the limelight. She appears to think that 
no one can do anything but her. She can- 
not be depended upon. She will accept a 
part on a program and then not appear. 
Afterward she will say, “O, you cannot 
have the program because I won’t be 
there.” 

During League she will get up and make 
some off-hand remark regardless of what 
is going on. She will say: “Did you\see 
that new dress mother made for me?” 
“Have you seen that movie yet?” 

We have tried giving her parts in the 
program. We have also tried ignoring her 
attitudes and telling her about it after the 
meeting, but it doesn’t seem to have much 
effect. How can we deal with her? 


. A desire for attention or recognition 
is a basic trait of humanity. But some 
young people, as well as some grown- 
up folks, become extremely vain and 
always want to shine. In this case a 
normal trait has been distorted. 

This girl is at the beginning of middle 
adolescence, a period of much stress 
and strain, and extremities of expres- 
sion and behavior. Her actions and ex- 
pressions may be the outcome of this 
physical-emotional transition, with 

' some bad home guidance added. If her 

| strange statements and behavior con- 
tinue too long, they may indicate some 
form of trouble concerning which a 
physician ought to be consulted. 

Give her no place on the program 
until she shows evidence of a co- 
operative disposition. With the strong 
desire for recognition which she seems 
to have, this procedure should bring 
results after a period of time. In the 
meanwhile, do not discuss the matter 
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with her. Let her think it over. 

It may be worth while for some ma- 
ture person to talk with the girl’s par- 
ents and give them all the facts. This 
should not be done for the purpose. of 
having them scold her. Suggest that 
they talk with her in a casual way. 
Perhaps they can suggest greater con- 
sideration for other young people, and 
ways of gaining their good will and 
recognition instead of the unsocial 
methods which she is pursuing. 


Education 

In our church we have never had a 
course on parent education or family life. 
Since I hold no office in the church or 
Sunday school I cannot do much about it. 
Who should lead off in getting such a 
class started? 


Anyone may make such a suggestion 
to the pastor, to the parish education 
cabinet, to the church council, or to the 
general superintendent of the Sunday 
school. Plans for such a course should 
be made by the parish education cab- 
inet, unless that body delegates the re- 
sponsibility to the workers’ conference 
of the Sunday school. If you do not 
have a parish education cabinet or 
committee, the responsibility rests upon 
the church council. 

Since you have not had a course, your 
group ought to begin with the first 
course, “Living Together in the Home.” 
There are seven additional courses 
which may be given after the first one 
is completed. They are “The Home and 
the Church,” “The Home and Leisure 
Time,” “The Family and Economic 
Life,” “Sex Education,” “The Home 
Guidance of Younger Children,” “The 
Home Guidance of Adolescents,” 
“Foundations of Successful Marriage,” 
“Home Life of the Unmarried Adult.” 
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World Council 


Sirs: 

The constitution of the World Council 
as drafted at Utrecht in 1938 recognized 
the principle of Confessional representa- 
tion as requested by the Orthodox Church. 
It recognized the principle of allocation of 
places to the Churches in various areas 
geographically because all the other 
Churches represented wished that to be 
done. There were many Lutherans pres- 
ent and voting. They voted unanimously 
for the constitution in its present form. . . 

There is no difficulty to be anticipated 
in securing the adjustment of the Con- 
stitution so that the principle now recog- 
nized with respect to the Eastern Ortho- 
dox shall apply to the Lutherans if the 
Lutherans do desire. .. . Most of the con- 
tinental Lutheran Churches joined long 
ago unconditionally. . . . The officials of 
the Provisional Committee (of the World 
Council) and the members have no de- 
sire other than to meet the wishes of all 
member Churches to the fullest possible 
extent. But they are sometimes puzzled 
when there does not seem to be full agree- 
ment between the representative sections 
of a world communion. 

Henry Smiru Lerrer, Secretary in 
America of the Provisional Committee, 
World Council of Churches 


Dr. Leiper refers to a report in THE 
LuTHERAN of Nov. 14 regarding a desire 
of American leaders to have a special 
classification for Lutherans provided with- 
in the membership of the World Council. 
The Lutherans at Utrecht (there were 
nine, including two Americans), took part 
in the debate on territorial vs. confessional 
representation. At the executive commit- 
tee meetings of the Lutheran World Con- 
vention in 1937 and 1938 a decision against 
territorial allocation for the World Coun- 
cil was reached. At the 1938 meeting the 
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Lutherans went on record as saying that 
the “Lutheran World Convention believes 
that only on a confessional basis will par- 
ticipation in the work (of the World Coun- 
cil) possess permanent and hopeful pros-— 
pect.” 


Open the Mail 


Sirs: 

We wish to see help given to all the 
needy of Europe, including Germany. The 
delay in removing restrictions on postal 
communications is hampering us at the 
point where individuals and congregations 
can help. The government should be 
urged to open the mails so that food and 
clothing can be sent. 

CuurcH Councit, Reformation Church, 
Long Branch, N. J. 


The U. S. Government has explained 
that no mail or other deliveries can be 
permitted to Germany or Japan while a 
state of war technically exists between 
these countries and our own. 


Shoes 


SIRs: 

On what basis does a pastor receiving 
$25 a week to take care of his family sym- 
pathize with a factory-worker member of, 
his congregation who is making $65, and 
strikes for more? Do the shoes of a pas- 
tor’s children cost less than those for a 
factory-worker’s children? 

J. Witson HaRNER 


Labor 


Sirs: 

At a meeting of 100 labor leaders and 
pastors of various denominations in De- 
troit in October, the chairman of the meet- 
ing at the request of a Lutheran pastor 
asked, “How many of you fellows are Lu- 
theran?” Not a hand went up. The pastor 
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states, “Obviously the influence of the Lu- 
theran Church upon this most significant 
movement in America is nil.” 

This indicates just one area in which the 
Lutheran Church and its people, col- 
lectively and individually, have shown all 
too little interest. We carry on remedial 
work through the Inner Missions scattered 
through our land, but hesitate to do the 
work which a true interpretation of the 
Inner Mission demands. G. H. BecuToip 


What do angels sing? 


Sirs: 

I was astounded to read of the severe 
condemnation of the Common Service 
Book and Hymnal made in the Pacific 
Synod. The arrangement of the nis 
is so far superior to any other cont 
Rorary or past agenda that there is no 
comparison—only contrast; and I am in- 
duding here the Anglican bocks also. 

It is a bit annoying to have people con- 
stantly calling for “easier” hymns, rather 
than getting to work and learning to sing 
the fine music of the Common Service 
Book. After all, who sang these hymns? 
Unlearned Bavarian peasants, Welsh 
miners, Italian children, French farmers— 
are we not as intelligent as they? And— 
speaking of angels—I am sure they sing 

othing but Gregorian chant and the 
eee of Bach! Davip F. FortNEy 


IRS: 

My only complaint is that Tae LUTHERAN 
is making it tough for busy laymen. You 
in a fellow down in almost every page 
with a “must be read,” and the result is 
too much concentration needed—but a lot 
of interesting facts in every issue. 

HucH SHARP 


Sirs: 
A friend of mine is never satisfied with 


eally a good paper.” What happened to 
im? Dew, 
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Ten Missions, Aim of Conference 
By W. E. Crovusrr 


Ten new missions this year is the aim 
of Northern Conference of the California 
Synod. 

Delegates to the autumn convention of 


the conference, Oct. 31 
CALIFORNIA and=Nov,, 15 sine St. 

Michael’s Church, Berk- 
ley, pledged their help in this forward 
movement, 

Three new men in the conference took 
part in the devotional services. They are 
the Rev. Eldon Miller of Temple Church, 
San Francisco; the Rev. Robert Hooker of 
First Church, San Francisco; and the Rev. 
Paul Keck of a newly organized mission 
in Sacramento. 

The Rev. J. Edward Oslund was elected 
vice-president, succeeding the Rev. Orvil 
Awerkamp who has moved to Long Beach. 
The Rev. Philip Bergstresser was named 
secretary, succeeding Pastor Paul Wolpert 
who has been elected secretary of the 
synod. 

Participating in the conference program 
were Pastors H. Paul Romeis, president; 
A. C. Knudten, Dr. James P. Beasom, 
president of synod; Ross Hidy, J. E. Oslund, 
J. W. Peterson, Dr. Earnest A. Trabert, 
and Sister Adele Dasenbrock. 


Kansas Church Becomes Debt Free 

Bethlehem Church, Wakeeney, Kan., 
became self-supporting on Reformation 
Day. In addition to becoming independent . 
of mission aid, the congregation burned 
a mortgage, thus wiping out a debt against 
the new parsonage. 

The happy occasion was saddened by 
announcement of the temporary retire- 
ment of Dr. G. C. Schaub, pastor, who 
served the congregation seven years. 
Physicians have advised him to take an 
extended “rest cure.” He hopes to return 
to the active ministry in the spring. 

The Rev. William C. Miller is serving 
as supply pastor. 
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Sunday School By Mail Attracts 
300 Children in Remote Areas 


By N. WILLIson 


SasKaToon—Children in sparsely settled 
areas where there are no regular Sunday 
schools attend the “Sunday School by 
Mail,’ a unique educational enterprise 

conducted by Miss 


SASKATCHEWAN Eleanor Gillstrom, 


Saskatoon, through 
the Parish Education Committee of Mani- 
toba Synod. 

From Heart Valley, Alberta, in the 


northwest, to Dominion City, Manitoba, 
300 youngsters scattered throughout the 
prairies are receiving the Christian Growth 
_ Series, studying it in their homes, and 
reporting progress to Miss Gillstrom. 

The Rev. E. G. Goos, chairman of the 
Parish Education Committee, quotes as 
follows from letters: — 

“We heard about your ‘Sunday School 
by Mail’ over the radio. And it was very 
nice to find it was our church. As we live 
quite far from town and cannot go to the 
church, it is so nice when the children 
can learn in this way. We want to thank 
you very much and are sending a gift. . .” 

“We heard over the radio and read in 
the Synodalbote (German  Synodical 
Monthly) about the ‘Sunday School by 
Mail,’ and I and my brother and sister 
would very much like to join, for there 
is no pastor in this part of the country.” 

THe Constitution of the proposed 
Canadian Lutheran Council has been en- 
dorsed by all the general bodies in Can- 
ada with the exception of the Missouri 
Synod, whose Canadian districts deferred 
action until next summer. 

Favorable to Missouri Synod’s affiliation 
with the council is the fact that no definite 
rejection has been received. Some prom- 
inent members of the body have expressed 
themselves strongly in favor of immediate 
entrance into the organization. 

An Invication of Lutheran activity in 
the Dominion is revealed by increased en- 
rollment in church schools. All educa- 
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tional institutions are filled, some even 
turning students away because of lack of 
accommodations. 

A History of Lutherans in Canada has 
been made available in book form by the 
Rev. Valdemar J. Eylands, pastor of First 
Church, Winnipeg. The enterprise has 
been backed by the Icelandic Synod of 
which Pastor Eylands is vice-president. 


Dr. F. F. Mueller Heads Conference 


By GrorcGeE BEISWANGER 


Catro—Dr. F. F. Mueller, St. Louis, was 
elected president of Southern Conference 
of the Illinois Synod at its meeting in St. 

Paul’s Church, Metropolis. 
ILLINOIS ; Other officers are the 

Rev. Wilbur M. Allen, sec- 
retary, and Walter J. Pfaff, treasurer. 

Conference approved a proposed con- 
stitution for the synod. Pastors Carl I. 
Empson and Marvin C. Reichert comprised 
a committee to study the constitution. 

Speakers at the conference included the 
Rev. Erwin Spees, Dr. William J. Boatman, 
Dr, Armin G. Weng, the Rev. Joseph Sit- 
tler, Jr., Mr. John Schuermann, Dr. Erland 
Nelson, the Rev. George J. Curran and Dr. 
Mueller. 

Dr. Mueller and the Rev. Wilbur M. 
Allen were nominated clerical delegates 
to the ULC convention. Lay delegates are 
Robert Brown and David Hoerr. 

Dr. George Beiswanger, pastor. of the 
host church, is marking the 50th anniver- 
sary of his ordination. 

Nora Erstinc, Bremen, was elected pres- 
ident of the district Luther League. Other 
officers are Trudy Penrod, vice-president; 
Virginia Fuhrhop, secretary; Judy Gurley, 
treasurer; and the Rev. E. H. Peiffer, ad- 
visor. 

THREE QUARTERS of the income of the 
Brotherhood will go toward the men’s dor- 
mitory at Carthage College, and one 
fourth to the Nachusa Orphanage. This 
action was’taken at a recent rally of the 
Brotherhood in Campbell Hill. 

Dr. VIOLA FISHER, medical missionary of 
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the Augustana Synod, spoke on mission 
work in China, when the Egyptian Unit 
missionary rally was held in Mt. Moriah 
Church, Anna. Another speaker was the 
Rev. Robert W. Skyles, pastor of St. James’ 
Church, Chicago, who told about race re- 
lations in that city. 

. Fartn Cuurcu, St. Louis, turned over to 
Nachusa Orphanage more than a ton and 
a half of foodstuffs which made up the 
harvest home chancel display, Nov. 4. In 
addition, an offering of $150 was phe to 
the home. 


Fighteen Pastors from Northwest 
Mere Chaplains in World War II 


By Joun E. Sg 
) Minneapouis—Highteen chaplains from 
the ministerial rolls of the Synod of the 


ata carried the Word and the Sac- 


raments to men on the 
MINNESOTA battlefields. Five of 
i these have been released 
by the government, others are anticipat- 
ing return to civilian pastorates soon or 
are planning to remain in service, 

_ Present status of these men follows: 

_ Chaplain Earl J, Johnson, who served in 
‘Europe, has applied for assignment under 
the Veterans’ Administration. Chaplain 
Maynard J. L. Silseth, who served in 
Africa and Italy and was chaplain for the 
Ninth District of the Coast Guard, has 
made similar application, Chaplain Charles 
A. Miley, who served on an Army trans- 
port throughout the Pacific war, has set- 
tled down with his family in San Fran- 
cisco, where he is now serving a congre- 
gation. Chaplain Irwin R. Kraemer, who 
served in a hospital in Naples, has been 
called as pastor of a mission congregation 
at Green Bay, Wis. Chaplain D. N. Jensen, 
who served in England, Belgium, and Ger- 
many, is living with his family at May- 
nard, Minn., and is available for a call. 
Chaplain Paul L. Roth, who served on the 
Schouten Islands and in Australia, and 
Chaplain William B. Downey, who served 
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in the Marianas, are spending their fur- 
loughs in Minneapolis. 

Chaplain Alden C. Baughman, who 
served in prisoner of war camps in the 
South, and Chaplain Arma G. Riggle, who 
served in the Aleutians, expect early re- 
leases and have applied for hospital work 
under the Veterans’ Administration. Chap- 
lain Harlon M. Miller continues with the 
outgoing unit at Samson, N. Y., and plans 
to take university work when released. 
Chaplains Goodwin T. Olson, Carl A. 
Almer, and Marvin R. Moll, still in Europe, 
are expecting early releases. 

Chaplain Lloyd Jacobson, recently in 
Okinawa, is now en route to the States. 
Chaplain George Gerberding is serving in 
a hospital on Guam. Chaplain John D. 
Roth is with the army of occupation in 
Germany. Chaplain F. W. Lau serves at 
Pensacola, Fla., and Chaplain James D. 
Bartsch is with the Marine Detachment 
at Parris Island. 

St. Joun’s Cuurcu, Duluth, and Pastor 
Joseph Stump were hosts to the Central 
Conference of the Synod of the Northwest, 
Oct. 29-30. President Milton Haker con- 
ducted the sessions. The Rev. George C. 
Koehler, Superior, Wis., preached and was 
assisted in the communion service by 
President Haker and Secretary Theodore 
Rees. Speakers at subsequent sessions 
were Pastors J. Franklin Marlatte and 
Haker, Youth Secretary John Shannon, 
Stewardship Secretary Harold Rasmussen, 
and President of Synod R. H. Gerberding. 
Twenty-eight pastors and five lay dele- 
gates attended. 

Tue Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Western Conference, Group A, met in con- 
junction with the Western Conference of 
synod at St. Mark’s Church, Fargo, N. D., 
Sept. 19-20. Speakers were the Rev. 
Douglas Erickson, missionary in prepara- 
tion for the China field, and the Rev. Ed- 
ward Wiede, Davenport, N. D. Dr. Ger- 
berding spoke. 

Tue LUTHERAN WELFARE SocreTy of Min- 
nesota has instituted a lending library of 
books on counseling. This service is being 
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directed by Harold Belgum, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

Tuanxs to Pastor Fred Ihlenfeld of St. 
Mark’s, Fargo, N. D., members of the 
synod’s stewardship committee, as well as 
the entire seminary family, feasted on 
pheasant at the committee meeting Nov. 1. 

Dr. ALFRED O. FRANK, pastor of Salem 
Church, Fremont, Nebr., accepted a call 
to Reformation Church, St. Paul; and be- 
gan his new duties Dec. 1. Dr. Frank min- 
istered six years at Fremont, during which 
time he was instructor in the practical 
department of Western Seminary. 

Members of St. Joun’s CuurcH, Minne- 
apolis, welcomed their new pastor, the 
Rev. John W. Rilling, and his family, with 
a shower of groceries and canned goods 
which will keep the fruit cellar in the par- 
sonage stocked for some time to come. 

THe Rey. Raymonp JOHNSON, pastor of 
Faith Church, Swanburg, Minn., since 
1942, has accepted a call as assistant pas- 
tor of Holy Trinity Church, Minneapolis. 
This is Pastor Johnson’s home church. 

Tue Rev. J. Francis Mussrexui has re- 
signed the pastorate of Faith Church, 
Winona, Minn., to accept a call to North 
Lake Church, Chicago, in the Wartburg 
Synod. He has served the Winona Church 
since 1942, 

Drs. Paut H. Roru and James J. Raun 
of Northwestern Seminary, members of 
the congregation; Swan Bergquist, only 
remaining charter member; and C. J. 
Christenson, treasurer of the congregation 
for 21 years, assisted Pastor John G. Sim- 
mons in burning the mortgage on St. 
Mark’s Church, Minneapolis, Oct. 21. 
Speakers at a series*of services marking 
liquidation of the debt, were Dr. W. P. 
Christy, former pastor; Dr. Howard Wiley 
of the Minneapolis Church Federation, 
Mayor Hubert Humphrey, and President 
of Synod Gerberding. 

First Encrish Cuurcu, Billings, Mont., 
celebrated its silver anniversary Nov. 11- 
13. Speakers were President Gerberding, 
and former Pastors L. G. Cloninger, 
Harold N. Stoffel, and John Shannon. The 
event was marked by liquidation of a 
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$6,200 indebtedness to the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. The Rev. A. C. Baum- 
gaertner has been pastor since 1943. 

Sr. James Cuurcu, Columbus, Mont., has — 
completed renovations, and Redeemer 
Church, Livingston, is in the midst of re- — 
modeling its church and making repairs — 
to the parsonage. The Rev. Webster H. 
Clement is pastor of these two congrega- 
tions besides serving preaching points at 
Gardiner and at Yellowstone Park. The © 
Missionary Society of Redeemer Church 
has for the past 17 years placed THe Lu- 
THERAN in the library at Rochester, Minn., 
across from the Mayo Clinic, and for the 
past 15 years has provided a similar serv- 
ice to the library in Livingston. 

First ENctisH CuurcH, Winnipeg, since 
1942 reduced its indebtedness $13,288 and 
in addition spent $11,788 in building re- 
pairs. The congregation expects to reduce 
its indebtedness by another $4,000 before 
the close of the year. The Rev. Arthur B. 


‘Midland is pastor. 


Tue Boarp of the Lutheran Hospitals 
and Homes Society, which operates 18 in- 
stitutions in the Middle West, including the 
Crippled Children’s School at Jamestown, 
N. D., has called the Rev. O. E. Clausen 
as public relations director. 


New Jersey Church Liquidates Debt 

St. Andrew’s Church, Atlantic City, 
celebrated the liquidation of its debt on 
Nov. 25. Dr. Frank M. Urich, Philadel- 
phia, addressed the large congregation. 

The debt, originally $46,125, was paid 
off in ten years. This sum represents the 
cost of extensive rebuilding of the church 
in 1935, purchase and reconstruction of a 
parish building and parsonage in 1937, 
and rebuilding of the organ in 1943. 

The pastor, the Rev. Richard F. Garnet, 
announces that a building fund for a new 
church has been begun. Within the next 
ten years the congregation aims to build 
a new and larger church in Atlantic City. 

St. Andrew’s Church has grown 114 
percent in adult membership since 1935. 
It has a 100 percent record for payment 
of its apportionment. 
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Conference Suggests Measures 
Easing Synod President’s Duties 
By Martin SCHROEDER 


Three measures which would ease the 
synodical president’s duties and make un- 
necessary the calling of a full-time execu- 

tive were suggested by 

NEBRASKA Northern Conference of 

Midwest Synod at its gath- 
ering in Salem Church, Fontanelle. 

The suggestions are, to engage the as- 
sistance of conference presidents, limit the 
ferm of office, and provide compensation 
for secretarial help. 

_ The 1946 meeting of the conference will 
fake the form of a summer institute, June 

to 21, at Niobrara State Park. 

|. Participating in the conference program 
were Pastors R. L. Jobman, Henning B. 
Pearson, Milton Moore, Henry Monnich, 
Karl Koenig, Fred Ollendorf and Dr. 

. P. Hieronymus. 
| Officers are Dr. M. A. Ritzen, president; 
Pastor Jobman, secretary; and the Rev. 
J. A. Bahnsen, treasurer. 

' Curist Cuurcs, Pierce, has ordered new 
ews and is renovating the interior of its 
ouse of worship. Pastors Bahnsen and 
orin J. Wolff were speakers at a mission 
estival. 

THe Women’s Misstonary Soctrety of the 
ynod presented $275 to Tabitha Home 
uring its 27th meeting in St. Paul’s 
hurch, Hastings. Superintendent O. W. 
bright received the gift. 

Others participating in the convention 
rogram were Mrs. Carl Goldstein, Mrs. 
ugo Welchert, Mrs. Alvin Stromer, Mrs. 
_ A. Ritzen, Mrs. A. B. J. Lentz, Miss 
Annie Sanford, Sister Harriet Franklin, 
Mr. Edward Asregadoo, the Rev. Carl 
Goldstein, the Rev. Rudolph Moehring, 
Mrs. H. B. Pearson, and the Rev. A. B. J. 
Lentz. 

Officers are Mrs. Welchert, president; 
Mrs. Ritzen, vice-president; Mrs. Kenneth 
deFreese, recording secretary; Mrs. W. V. 
. Churchill, statistical secretary; and Mrs. 
entz, treasurer. 
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Mrs. H. H. Sipes Speaks on India 


The value of Christian education to the 
people of India was related to the Hast 
Conference Women’s Missionary Society 
of Pittsburgh Synod, by Mrs. H. H. Sipes, 
missionary on furlough. 

Meeting in First Church, Vandergrift, 
the society also was addressed by Sister 
Sophie Moeller, nurse at the Health Center, 
White Top, Va. 


Pastors Conduct Early Services 


For Nurses in Hospital 
By H. Paut GERHARD 


Campen—Inner Mission activity gets five 
pastors up long before dawn to conduct 
weekly services for nurses in West Jersey 
Hospital. Every Wednesday at 6 A. M. 


throughout the year the 
NEW JERSEY services are conducted 
by Pastors Stewart G. 
Rudisill, Wm. M. Weaver, C. Donald Heft, 
Paul W. Kapp and Martin R. Lehfeldt. 

Promoted to Lieutenant Commander in 
October, Chaplain Ragnar Kjeldahl was, 
until that time, the only pastor minster- 
ing to 2,000 patients in the U. S. Naval 
Hospital, Corvallis, Ore. 

THE 25-YEAR PASTORATE of the Rev. Paul 
C. Weber in Epiphany, Camden, was cele- 
brated Nov. 11. On the same day the Rev. 
Henry Voigt of Vineland, a son of Epiph- 
any, preached at the 66th anniversary 
service of the congregation. The Temple 
University choir directed by Mrs. Elaine 
Brown sang and neighboring pastors 
brought greetings. 

OF THE 60 MEMBERS in the armed services 
from St. Luke’s, West Collingswood, 12 
were officers. Among these were Colonel 
H. Torrey Walker and Commander George 
Weaver, son of the Rev. Wm. M. Weaver, 
pastor. 

A THANKSGIVING RALLY of the Federated 
Luther Leagues of South Jersey was held 
Nov. 20, in St. John’s, Westville. The Rev. 
Eugene B. Umberger was the speaker. 
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Church Names Miss Helen Knubel 
To Religious Education Position 


Miss Helen Knubel was elected director 
of religious education at Trinity Church, 
New Rochelle, and began her duties Nov. 
15. She is the daughter of the late Dr. 
Frederick H. Knubel. 

Miss Knubel has a notable record in 
youth work. In addition to being the au- 
thor of a series of weekday church school 
texts and conducting district mission study 
classes in New York Synod, she has been 
engaged in the Luther League, Campfire 
Girls, and the Young Women’s Missionary 
societies of the church for the past 15 
years. 

At Trinity Church she is in charge of 
the Sunday school, Luther Leagues, and 
all young people’s work, together with the 
Young Women’s Missionary Society. Plans 


PRAYERS 


23RD PRINTING 
By Dr. L. M. Zimmerman 
A Rare Gift Book. 


Pocket Size—Bound in Cloth. 
Postpaid, 35c each. Three for $1.00. 


GOD'S LIVING TRUTHS 


By Dr. L. M. Zimmerman 
Pocket Size. Cloth Bound. Postpaid, 50c 
THE ANSGAR oe Miss Helen Knubel 
ful to the devout reader. Makes a e gift 
for birthdays, etc.” are under way for a daily vacation Bible 


THE PRESBYTERIAN —“Its_ devotional 
content will fit into many a spiritual need.” school and a summer Sunday church 


Order from United Lutheran Publication House school with special fea 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. z tune Prete sor 
each Sunday. Teacher training classes also 


—Coming to NEW YORK—? 
VISIT NEW ROCHELLE 


“THE QUEEN CITY ON THE SOUND” 


Thirty-five minutes from Grand Central Station 


Hoty Trinity LuTHERAN CHURCH 


WALTER CHRISTIAN HANNING, Pastor 
Helen M. Knubel Miriam Zendt Phelps 


Director of Religious Education Organist 
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are scheduled. 

Miss Knubel was born in New York and 
fas resided in New Rochelle since 1929. 
he is a graduate of the Ethical Culture 
ormal School in New York, has studied 
t Columbia University’s School of Library 
ervice, and has taken courses in Bible, 
urch history, and educational adminis- 
ation at Lutheran and interdenomina- 
onal training schools. 

Before coming to Trinity Church, she 
as. director of the weekday church 
hool at the Church of Our Saviour’s 
tonement, Manhattan. She succeeds 
iam Zendt Phelps, temporary director 
religious education in connection with 
r work as organist and choir director, 
ho will devote full time to the church’s 
usical program. 

The Rev. Walter C. Hanning is pastor. 
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t. John’s, Christopher Street 


bserves Ninetieth Anniversary 
By Henry W. Snyper, JR. 
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Manuatran—The oldest congregation in 
e New York Conference, not merged or 
therwise reconstituted, is St. John’s 
Church, Christopher Street, 
EW YORK which celebrates its nine- 
tieth anniversary this week. 
e Rev. E. J. Mollenauer is pastor. 
Hundreds of active Lutherans in other 
hurches of the metropolitan area were 
onfirmed in this congregation. Among 
em was the late Dr. Frederick H. Knubel, 
ho was baptized, confirmed, and married 
St. John’s Church. 
Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president of 
ew York Synod, preached at the anni- 
ersary service, Dec. 16, and Dr. Samuel 
rexler will preach Dec. 23. 
ZION AND St. Marxk’s CHURCHES were 
erged under the leadership of Dr. Emil 
odszus, formerly pastor of St. Mark’s. 
The merged congregation, using the 
ame of both churches, is worshiping in 
he Zion property, on East 84th Street, 
here Dr. William Popcke was pastor un- 
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til his death in September. St. Mark’s, 
until 1942, was located at First Avenue 
and East 6th Street. 

Curist CuHurcH, East 19th Street, has 
purchased a site almost adjacent to its 
present property and plans to build a new 
church. 

The present location was condemned to 
make way for “Stuyvesant Town,” an ex- 
tensive housing project. The Rev. Henry 
C. Offerman is the pastor. 

New Pastor of Calvary Church, the 
Bronx, is the Rev. Franklin J. Schweigler, 
formerly of St. Johnsville. He succeeds 
the Rev. Paul J. Kirsch, now teaching re- 
ligion and ethics at Wagner College. 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 
318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - 


FLORIDA 
Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


A HEARTY WELCOME AW AITS YOU 


Celo. 


Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE for PAY 
sis of sions ere ohesns | 
to or short paragraphs, etc. 
| have pelped teres A pera F R E E 
ers get checks. Send postcard for 
lntorpiation FREE. No obligation. LESSON 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
Box 609-L Colorado Springs 
The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, California 
1329 South Alvarado St. 
HENRY SCHERER, 
Pastor 


W. S. Dysinger, D.D., 
Pastor Emeritus 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
9:30 A. M. 


WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 


Provides opportunity for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


CLEAN, QUIET HOME IN 
COUNTRY 


for couple or single person. Excellent German- 
American cooking. Healthful high altitude. 

Write: E. Mildenberger, R.F.D. No. 1, Sussex, 
News 


The Chicago Lutheran 
Theological Seminary 


aN Salutes You at this 


_ 


Blessed Season 
and Wishes You 
A New Year of Grace and Joy 


Charles B. Foelsch, President 
Maywood, Illinois 
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Flexible Binding.  40c Postpaid 
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Turee Men were ordained, Oct. 30, in 
Holy Trinity Church. Two have entered 
pastorates in the New York Conference. 
They are the Rev. Richard E. Bertram, 
called to St. Paul’s Church, Narrowsburg, 
and the Rev. Henry J. Cornish, called to 
St. Paul’s Church, Nanuet. The third 
ordinand, the Rev. Charles T. Sardeson, — 
is assistant pastor of Holy Trinity Church, 
Buffalo. 

WITTENBERG COLLEGE will have in the 
renovated chapel of its Recitation Hall the 
bronze pulpit and lectern that once stood 
in St. James’ Church, New York. 

These items have been given to the col- 
lege by Mrs. Florence Fellows Hiller, in 
memory of her husband, Robert H. Hiller. 
When the church was torn down in 1938, 
Mrs. Hiller redeemed the pulpit and lec- 
tern, given originally by her family. Dr. 
Hiller was for many years professor of 
Greek at Wittenberg. 

Dr. O. Frep Nowpe, of Mt. Airy Seminary, 
is one of the lecturers this year at the 
Jewish Theological Seminary in New York 
City, under the Institute for Religious 
and Social Studies. 


Topton Home Calls Pastor Reinert 


The Rev. Webster K. Reinert, 38, pastor 
of Grace Church, Phillipsburg, N. J., has 
accepted a call to become superintendent 
of the Lutheran Home, Topton, Pa., be- 
ginning Jan. 16. 

He succeeds Dr. J. O. Henry, who has 
been at the home 35 years. Pastor Reinert 
graduated from Muhlenberg College in 
1929 and the Philadelphia Seminary in 
1932. He has been pastor of Grace Church | 


- since his ordination in 1932. 


The home at Topton was founded in 
1897. Recent figures show that it is caring | 
for 167 children and eight aged persons. 
Sixteen boys and girls were confirmed in 
the chapel on Palm Sunday. | 

Plans have been drawn and funds are 
being received for the erection of a mod- 
ern home to accommodate more old peo- 
ple as soon as normal building operations 
can be resumed. 
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Baltimore Motherhouse Advances 
Three Candidates on Anniversary 


Oct. 23 is an important day in the his- 
tory of the Deaconess Motherhouse at 
Baltimore. On that day 50 years ago the 
first six deaconesses of that institution 
were consecrated. This year on Oct. 23 
three young women were advanced by 
Deaconess Motherhouse from candidates 
to probationer deaconesses. Dr. H. D. 
Hoover accepted them in the name of the 
Motherhouse and the Deaconess Board. 
The three new probationer deaconesses 
carry the title of Sisters and wear the 
garb of the Motherhouse. They represent 
three synods, New York, Pacific and Can- 
ada. They are Mary Jane Jessen, Camas, 
Vash.; Florence Weicker, Kitchener, On- 
tario; and Bertha Zellmann, Hartford, 
Gonn. They will continue their training 
at the Motherhouse for two years. 

The Training School opened Oct. 3 with 
a. enrollment of 21 students. Of this 
umber nine are taking the two-year 
course for parish workers and six the one- 
year course for church secretaries. The 
hitter course was inaugurated this year. 


Recordings for Shut-in is Postwar Plan 


| Aged and shut-in of Zion Church, 
rackville, soon may hear recordings of 
fervices they are unable to attend. 

The services are to be recorded on spools 
f wire—a recent development in elec- 
onics—rather than on the conventional 
honograph records. Installation of wire- 
ecording equipment, as soon as it be- 
omes practical, is listed among the post- 
var aims of the church. 

Pastor W. L. Gallenkamp mentioned aids 
‘or those with impaired hearing and an 
nvestment in visual aids as other post- 
ar projects. 

Service men’s meetings, in which the 
elp of those already returned is enlisted 

welcoming those still to return, have 
een instituted. Zion Church with a con- 
med membership of 420, had 181 in the 
ervice. 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
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| COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10,N.Y. 


Al Type 


$ 
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Junior Student 
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HOME_BIBLES 
WEDDING _GIFI BIBLES 
WHITE BOUND BIBLES 
FAMILY BIBLES 
as 
PULPIT BIBLES 


NEW TESTAMENTS 
Black and Red Letter 


COMMENTARIES 
epee 


A. J. HOLMAN CO. 


Manufacturers of Bibles 
Sor over 100 vears 


1224 Arch Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13, Il. New York 16,N.Y. 
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Attendance Iripled First Year in 
pet Syned School 


By Gerorce E. LitTLe 


PirrspurcH.—Attendance and enrollment 
have tripled in the first year at Rose Gar- 
den Village Branch Sunday school, con- 

ducted by Calvary 
PENNSYLVANIA Church, Natrona 

Heights. Pastor is the 
Rev. W. T. Wilson. 

The anniversary was observed Sept. 16. 
A portable chapel is needed now and 
eventually a mission congregation will be 
organized. 

Sept. 16 was also a red-letter day in the 
parent church, as sufficient special con- 
tributions were received to pay the $20,000 
first mortgage. Present indebtedness is 
$14,500, a third of what it was nine years 
ago. When it is paid off, a parish house 
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Rose Garden Village 
school, Sept. 1944 


Branch Sunday 


Rose Garden Village Branch Sunday 
school, Sept. 1945 


and educational unit are to be added. 

Two MIssIon congregations are to be 
organized, at Paintertown, near Irwin, and 
at Oklahoma, near Vandergrift. Under 
leadership of Missionary Superintendent 
D. L. Houser, a group of 13 pastors and a - 
layman conducted a survey in the Okla- 
homa community. They found 173 adult 
Lutherans or Lutheran prospects. 

In CoNNECTION with the synod’s $50,000 
centennial thank-offering appeal for Home 
Missions, various churches are memori- 
alizing their pastors, former pastors, and 
members killed in action in World War I. 
Names and pictures of persons memori- 
alized will be entered into a “Book of 
Memories” to be published by the synod, — 
First Church, Vandergrift, Dr. W. F. 
Pfeifer, Sr., pastor, is memorializing each 
of seven members who died in battle. 

Orpination of four recent graduates of 
the Philadelphia Seminary took place 
Nov. 8, at First Church, Pittsburgh. Those 
ordained were: Hudson M. Clements, 
called to Trinity Church, Butler; Allen K. 
Martin, called to Rose Crest Church, near 
Turtle Creek; Edwin J. Nerthling, called 
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to the Avonmore Parish; and Edmund 

Pfeifer, called to St. Mark Church, Traf- 

ford. The last-named is the third son of 
. Pfeifer to enter the ministry. 

SISTER CHARLOTTE WEISGERBER has started 
a one-year period of service as social 
worker in two children’s homes of synod— 

elienople and Meadville. 

‘THE Women’s Missionary Society of 
Grace Church, Troy Hill, the Rev. R. E. 

son pastor, observed its 50th anniver- 
sary Oct. 7. 

‘THE 100TH ANNIVERSARY of the Sunday 
school was observed Oct. 21, at Worthing- 


ton Church, the Rev. C. T. Schlotter pas- 


tar. 

In Connection with open house, Oct. 3, 
S Order for the Blessing of a Parson- 
age” was read at the parsonage of Toit 
Church, Freeport, Dr. B. R. Shaffer pastor. 

‘A LEapEeRSHiIP ScHOOL is being conducted 
by the Greensburg Conference Sunday 
Sthool Association. A course is offered for 
each department of the Sunday school, 
and one for church councilmen. At Butler 
asimilar school is operated for Lutherans 
of that community and Evans City. 
/EXTENSIVE RENOVATION to Grace Church, 

arrell, the Rev. C. W. Schirmer pastor, 

s taken place. The building has been 
faced with brick, new classrooms added, 
Hipe organ rebuilt, church interior re- 
decorated, and a new lighting system in- 

alled. The lighting system is a memo- 

al to Elmer Bobby, killed in World War 


| REFORMATION SERVICES were held at vari- - 


us centers in the synod. Places and 
eakers follow: St. James’, Wheeling, Dr. 
C. Waltemyer, Gettysburg College; 
race, Rochester, Dr. G. E. Swoyer, Pitts- 
urgh; St. Peter’s, Evans City, Dr. D. F. 
utman, College Church, Gettysburg; 
race Church, Butler, the Rev. P. E. 
augherty; Luther Memorial Church, 
rie, Dr. A. C. Waldkoenig, Pittsburgh; St. 
Paul’s, DuBois, Dr. W. F. Zimmerman, 
president of Thiel College; First, Leech- 
urg, Dr. A. J. Holl, Pittsburgh; Zion, 
reensburg, Dr. H. H. Will, Uniontown; 
race, Clarion, the Rev. D. L.’ Houser, 
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COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
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Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for Information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
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STEEL BULLETINS 
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Supplies - Ete. 


Catalog free on request 
The C. E. Ward Coa. 
New London, Ohio 


Superintendent of Missions; First, New 
Kensington, Dr. A. R. Wentz, president of 
Gettysburg Seminary; St. John’s, Mc- 
Keesport, the Rev. W. E. Fisher, Pitts- 
burgh; Carnegie Hall, Pittsburgh, Dr. Ed- 
ward Kuhlman, Oil City. 


West Penn Conference Opposes 
Compulsory Military Training 
By Paut Levi FouLk 


York—Opposition to compulsory mil- 
itary training at this time was expressed 
by West Pennsylvania Conference of 


Central Pennsylvania 
Synod Oct. 29, in St. 

PENNSYLVANIA Synod Oct. 29, 
In a resolution adopted by the conven- 
tion, the delegates indicated future mil- 
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itary needs of the country were not 
known sufficiently to warrant universal 
military training. Their opinion will be 
sent to Congress. ; 

Delegates to the ULC convention were 
named as follows: Pastors Ralph R. Gresh, 
H. C. Alleman, Dwight F. Putman, Joseph 
B. Baker, Henry W. Sternat, H. L. Saul, 
and Gerald G. Neely. Lay delegates are 
Messrs. G. H. Hafer, Thomas L. Cline, 
W. W. Eisenhart, Claude O. Meckley, W. E. 
Tilberg, Alvin R. Nissly, and Luther Lady. 

Officers were re-elected as _ follows: 
Gerald G. Neely, president; Paul Levi 
Foulk, secretary; and Carroll Klug, sec- 
retary. W. W. Eisenhart was named lay 
member of the executive committee. 

THE FRIENDS OF GETTYSBURG SEMINARY, 
an organization for promotion of the semi- 
nary, was formed in Hanover recently. 
Dr. A. R. Wentz outlined the program and 
plans of the seminary. 

Officers were elected: President, Philip 
N. Forney; vice-president, the Rev. Sny- 
der Alleman; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
George Sheffer; Mrs. Kenneth James and 
the Rev. R. C. Schieble as members of 
the executive committee. 

Mrs. Lorrm E. CiarK was honored by 
St. Thomas congregation, the Rey. J. Leon 
Haines pastor, on her 90th birthday. She 
has been a member of this church for 73 
years. 

Two sETs of sanctuary paraments were 
purchased for St. John’s, Abbottstown, by 
the Sunday school classes. For the in- 


. Stallation of up-to-date heating in both 


Abbottstown and East Berlin churches, an 
effort is being made to raise $1,000 at each 
place. 

Three pastors returned from the war and 
are now back in their parish work. They 
are the Rev. Ralph C. Robinson, Spring 
Grove; the Rev. George H. Berkheimer, 
Arendtsville; and the Rev. Oliver D. Coble, 
Bendersville. All have served overseas and 
have fine records as chaplains. 

Epwarp K. Stirz, Gettysburg Seminary 
student, accepted a call to St.- Paul’s 
Church, McSherrystown, effective upon 
graduation. He will succeed the Rev. E. 
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Philip Senft, now pastor of the Oriole 
Parish near Williamsport. 

SAMUEL FRANK, upon graduation from 
Gettysburg Seminary, will become pastor 
of Christ Church, Manchester, and St. 
Paul, York Haven. 

Tue Rev. CLARENCE W. Ruopa, Philadel- 
phia, has accepted a call to Union Church, 
York. He will succeed the Rev. Carl R. 
Simon, who went to Washington, D. C., 
in July. 

Tue Rev. CHARLES A. CHAMBERLIN, pastor 
of St. Mark’s, York, for eight years, has 
accepted a call to Palm Church, Palmyra, 
wnere he will succeed Dr. Stanley Bill- 
heimer, retired. 

Tue Rev. W. R. Samet, pastor of Zion 
Church, York, resigned Oct. 28, due to ill 
health. 

Guren Rock, the Rev. J. Elmer Leas pas- 
tor, entertained the York district Luther 
League. More than 200 attended. The 
Rev. Samuel F. Stauffer, pastor of Salem 
Church, spoke. Devotions were conducted 
by the Rev. Gordon Folkemer, assistant 
pastor of St. Matthew’s, York. 

‘Tur Misstonary Socrety of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Hanover, Dr. H. H. Beidleman 

stor, observed the 60th anniversary of 
otganization recently. Three charter mem- 
ers, Miss Mary Shultz, Miss Lizzie 
Fisher and Mrs. Bertha Myers, attended. 

‘Sr. Paut’s CuurcH, Thomasville, the Rev. 
Samuel F. Stauffer pastor, participated in 
; ac dedication services. The member- 
siip now numbers more than 1,000. 


Dr. M. R. Hamsuer, president of Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, ordained two recent 
graduates of the Philadelphia Seminary in 
St. James’ Church, Gettysburg, Nov. 4. 
They were Donald Herb, Lafayette Hill, 
and John Pfahler, Myersdale. Dr. R. R. 
Gresh delivered the sermon. 

York District Luther League held its 
fall convention in St. Paul’s, York, Dr. 
Chester S. Simonton pastor, Nov. 9 and 10. 
The session was addressed by Dr. Oscar 
Blackwelder. 

Tue Mortgage was burned at Advent 
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“Go out into the highways 
and hedges, and compel 
them to come in, that my 
house may be filled.” 


— LUKE 14:23 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


Bring non-members within the bene- 
ficent influence of your church... 


Let the glorious peals of Schulmer- 
ich Carillonic Bells become your 
church’s beyond-the-pew voice, for 
these marvelous Bells easily carry 
messages of welcome, faith and hope 
to the farthest reaches of your com- 
munity. 


Schulmerich Carillonic Bells are 
famed for their superb brilliance, 
for their perfectly balanced tonali- 
ties. Uniquely compact, they can be 
installed in your present church 
tower without elaborate structural 
changes. Flexible, they may be played 
either automatically or from a con- 
veniently located keyboard. 


For full information 
write for our new 
brochure “The Sweet- 
est Music Ever Tolled”’ 
Address Dept. LU 6. 
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Church, York, the Rev. H. Walter Webner 
pastor, Oct. 28, four years after dedication. 
Advent was a mission until recently. 

Miss Mazen Exsie Locker of the ULC 
Parish and Church School Board, was 
speaker at the 63d anniversary of the 
missionary society in Christ Church, York, 
the Rev. G. G. Neely pastor. Living char- 
ter members are: Miss Lucy Reever, Mrs. 
Mary Plonk, Mrs. Arthur Price, Mrs. 
Jennie Ropp and Mrs. Agnes Wolf. 

Curist CuurcH, Dallastown, the Rev. 
S. L. Hench pastor, recently paid its mort- 
gage of $2,600. 


DECEASED 


Raymond Clyde Sorrick 

Dr. Raymond C. Sorrick, 51, former 
president of Maryland Synod, died Oct. 16, 
following an extended illness. At the time 
of his death he was pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church, Silver Spring, Md., a commis- 
sioner to the National Lutheran Council, 
and a member of the ULC Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Dr. Sorrick was born at Martinsburg, 
Pa. Training for the ministry was received 
in the University of Pittsburgh, Gettys- 
burg College and Gettysburg Seminary. 
During his 20 years in the ministry he 
served the Woodsboro Parish, Messiah 
Church, Baltimore, and St. Luke’s Church, 
all in the Maryland Synod. 

Surviving are his widow and a daughter, 
Marjorie. 


Mrs. Emma _ Cressler 

Mrs. Emma Cressler, 95, widow of th: 
Rev. Julius F. Cressler, died in the home 
of her daughter, Mrs. O. F. Hansen, San 
Francisco, Calif., Oct. 20. She was born 
near Carlisle, Pa. 

Three children survive: Dr. Oliver 
Cressler, North Platte, Nebr.; Dr. Edward 
P. Cressler, Newton, Kan.; and Mrs. Sara 
Hansen, wife of Major O. F. Hansen, San 
Francisco. 

She and her husband retired from the 
active ministry in 1907 and came to San 
Francisco six years later. 
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In CONCLUSION 


Artists have drawn a curtain of love- 
liness around the manger. They have 
beautified the place of our Lord’s birth, 
and given it a quaint, romantic charm. 

But the manger was not lovely. It 
was cold and bare. In it a homeless, 
friendless mother cradled her tiny 
Child, trying desperately to keep him 
safe and warm. The poorest people to- 
day would have a better place and bet- 
ter care in such a time. 

Yet God permitted the Holy Child 
to be born in such circumstances of ex- 
treme poverty and helplessness. He 
chose simple, faithful people to care for 
the Child. He called the humble shep- 
herds, who could not read or write, to 
be the first to worship the Lord Jesus. 


This is an amazing revelation of God’s 
standards of value. Wealth and luxury 
were to have no place in the life of the 
newborn King. He was to do without 
high social position or political influ- 
ence. His was to be a kingdom of love, 
peace, longsuffering, gentleness, faith. 


When we worship at the manger we 
must leave behind our pride, our per- 
sonal success, our cleverness. The true 
celebration of the birthday of Jesus 
consists in renewing our simple-hearted 
faithfulness to Him. He does not re- 
quire us to be great in wealth or intel- 
lectual attainment, but only to be great 
in faith and devotion. 


We worship One who did not depend 
on earthly values. He did not come in 
a whirlwind of power to rule the world 
with mighty strength. He came not to 
subdue the world but to save it, not to 
conquer with fire and sword but with 
patience and love: In _ celebrating 
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Christmas we declare our confidence ; 
in the enduring strength of things God» 
values. $ 


And so we speak of Christmas in a year 
which knows quite well the harsh hatreds 
and cruel suffering such as prevailed in 
Judea on the night our Saviour was born. 

We have spent great quantities of life 
and of the earth’s treasure to protect our 
land against aggression. Victory has not 
brought forth a song in our hearts, for the 
causes of war are not removed. Strong 
nations and fortunate individuals still 
look with careless eye upon the weaker 
and less fortunate. < 

God’s song is sung in simple hearts, 
which have turned aside from the world’s 
competition and have taken up the way 
of life revealed in Christ. In such hearts 
there is eternal peace. 


Perhaps it is not untimely that we pub- 
lish in this Christmas issue the stem 
words of Dr. Paul Empie, pages 12-15. Dr. 
Empie is assistant director of the National 
Lutheran Council. 

Dr. Edward J. Amend, pastor of Salem 
Church, Stillwater, Okla., who writes in 
this issue regarding the church in Russia, 
was a teacher in the parish schools of the, 
Volga country until after the first word 
war. 

George L. Rinkliff (page 18) is a pron- 
inent layman of the United Lutherm — 
Church, and treasurer of the Synod of | 
Ohio. 

The Rev. Frank H. Clutz (page 20) s_ 
pastor of Trinity Church, Germantown, q 
Philadelphia. | 

The Rev. Herbert A. Bosch, author of 
the story beginning on page 22, is pastor 
of Concordia Church, Buffalo. i 
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Retirement Income for Your Later Years 


Start YOUR Retirement 
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"No trumpet blast profaned 
The hour in which the Prince of Peace 
was born; 
No bloody streamlet stained 
Earth’s silver rivers on that sacred morn.’ 
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In this first Christmastide of peace after a long and bloody 
struggle to make right the master of might 


Let us pray: 
That the Saviour whose birth we 
celebrate will guide our steps so 
that Peace and Good Will to all 
men will henceforth endure. 

Let us do: 
What He would have us do in 
our relations with all men and all 
nations so that indeed, Peace and 
Good Will to all men be established 
in this world. 
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